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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


wil! be to studiously promote a healthful interest 
in <utdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 
tasic for natural objects. 

—Forest anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


THE MONTANA SMOKE CASE. 
AcTENTION has often been called to examples 


of «ir pollution by smoke or fumes from fac-, 


torics. The pollution of our, streams is much 
more common, and the public seems to have be- 
come quite accustomed to drinking foul water, 
but there are still people who object to breath- 
ing foul air or to having their vegetation de- 
stroyved by poisonous fumes from factory chim- 
neys. Cases of the destruction of vegetation in 
New York city, said to be caused by fumes from 
factories in New Jersey, wafted across the Hud- 
son River, trees and cultivated crops ruined by 
poisonous fumes from a smelter at Redding, Cal., 
and damage to crops by arsenic fumes, suffered 
by farmers of the Deer Lodge Valley in Mon- 
tana, are among the most familiar examples. 

The farmers of Deer Lodge Valley, finding that 
their crops were being ruined by the fumes from 
the big Washoe smelter, applied to the court for 
an injunction ordering the Amalgamated Copper 
Company to cease its operations. The matter 
was referred to a master in chancery, Mr. 
Oliver T. Crane, who has recently reported to 
the court. What action the court will take, that 
is to say, whether it will confirm the findings 
of the master in chancery or not, is as yet un- 
known. 

The master’s findings are. that some of the 
farmers in the Deér Lodge Valley have suffered 
damage. He finds also, however, that to close 
the great ore reduction plant would cause the 
same farmers greater loss than they now sus- 
tain, because if the plant were shut down, the 
markets in which these farmers sell their pro- 
ducts would no longer exist. He points out 
further that the business of two large cities, 
Anaconda and Butte, would be ruined if the 
smelter were closed by injunction as requested 
by the farmers, and that this would injure not 
only these cities, but all the surrounding coun- 
try, and ultimately the State; all of which is en- 
tirely true and incontestible. On the other hand, 
it is equally true and incontestible that the pure 
air of the mountains is polluted by these fumes, 
and that animals and plants subjected to them 
for a time are inevitably injured or destroyed. 

It is not to be doubted that if these farmers 

can prove damage and loss by reason of the 
smelter fumes, they can recover compensation for 
their loss, but whatever the result of suits for 
damages, the fundamental question would still 
remain unsettled. 
. It will be unfortunate if the principles here at 
issue cannot be determined. The case has lasted 
a long time and has caused much expense; a 
compromise would be unfortunate. 
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ENGLAND'S NATIONAL SPORT. 


Wuie the sport of foxhunting is. growing 
steadily in popularity with the wealthy, leisure 
class in the United States, its sum total therein 
is small indeed when compared to that which 
obtains in Great Britain. In the latter country 
it has held its own during many generations as 
a national institution in the domain of sport. 
Many of the establishments devoted to it are 
maintained at enormous expense. In its higher 
practice, it is exclusively the sport of the wealthy, 
although wealth alone is but one of many factors 
essential to its success. The number of packs 
in the United States, hunted in strict sporting 
form, are about fifteen or twenty, a modest num- 
ber, indeed, considering the unlimited oppor- 
tunities which this country affords. In a recent 
issue, The Field (London) publishes a list of 
packs, masters, secretaries, whippers-in, etc., 
which shows how thoroughly the sport of hunt- 
ing is followed throughout the kingdom of Great 
Britain. Of packs of staghounds, sixteen couples 
are credited to England and four to Ireland. Of 
these the Devon and Somerset was the largest, 
numbering sixty couples. The smallest pack 
numbered sixteen couples; of foxhound packs, 
England has 170, the largest of which, Lord 
Leconfield’s, has ninety couples. A few packs had 
less than, ten couples. Scotland was credited 
with eleven, Ireland with twenty-five, and of 
these the Devon and Somerset were the largest, 
numbering sixty-nine couples; Scotland’s largest 
pack numbered fifty-seven and one-half couples. 

England has ninety-five packs of harriers, of 
which the Hailsham pack numbers forty couples 
and is the largest. Ireland has thirty-seven packs, 
two of which, the Clare and Derry, have twenty- 
five couples, and are the largest. Beagle packs 
are also very popular. England maintains sixty 
of them, Scotland three and Ireland nine. The 
beagle is more the hound of the people, as sport 
with it does not entail the maintenance of a 
large stable of hunters, grooms, huntsmen, ete. 





THE SCARCITY OF BULL MOOSE..- 


OF more than passing interest is the question 
raised by one of our contributors in relation to 
New Brunswick moose, and often brought up 
in years past about Wyoming elk. The laws of 
New Brunswick prohibit the killing of cow 
moose, and the effect of their close observance, 
our correspondent tells us, is an apparent scar- 
city of bulls and a corresponding increase in 
the number of cows. ° 

The acquiring of reliable information on this 
subject should not be neglected by sportsmen 
and game protectors, for it is-through them that 
the actual effect of protecting female deer, elk, 
caribou and moose must be ascertained. There 
is, however, no occasion for letting the matter 
go so far as to actually endanger the big game 
supply, and this does not seem likely to be brought 
about, for if in any season sportsmen fail to ob- 
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tain antlered game, they will call loudly for per- 
mission to shoot females the following year. 

This would not prove a satisfactory remedy. 
A far better one would be a closed season for a 
limited period whick would insure the safety 
of males, whereas an @Mmen season for both sexes 
would result in sweepimg out of existence vast 
numbers of half-tame ‘emales and the further 
depletion of the suppl, of males. 

In regions where deer are abundant it is not 
unusual to see very many more does than bucks 
in a day’s hunt, and this leads the stranger to 
believe bucks scarcer than they really are. This 
is often apparent in States which permit the 
shooting of deer of both sexes, as well as in 
those that protect the does, but in the latter the 
does are seen oftener and are tamer than if 


‘hunted in the open esason. 


It is held by some sportsmen that the annual 
pursuit of bull moose that bear handsome antlers 
will in time have the effect of materially reduc- 
ing the physical condition of the species, since 
the young bulls and the physically impertect ones 
will be left and the fine specimens thinned out. 
While it does not follow as a matter of course 
that all big bulls have perfect antlers, it is quite 
certain that the persistent search for excellent 
heads will eventually lower the standard of the 
heads in a district. 

This seems to be the experience of deer hun- 
ters in certain much-frequented districts. One 
of. our correspondents refers casually to the un- 
successful search a hunter recently made for 
bucks with heads worth mounting, and we have 
heard of many similar cases. Still, the best of 
heads are not seen every day, be the deer scarce 
or abundant. 

This sentiment in itself may be misunderstood 
by those who do not give the matter much 
thought. It is one of the indirect results of 
game protection, this coming home without any 
game rather than “killing the limit,” just ‘be- 
cause the hunter’s license entitles him to do so. 
Too many men insist on the limit, regarding it 
almost a duty to “get their money’s worth,” or 
some return for the cost of obtaining their shoot- 
ing licenses. 


In Dr. Webb’s log of a cruise to the southern 
end of the great Florida canal, sportsmen tourists 
who migrate with the birds will find a pleasing 
narrative. This is the latest paper in the doctor’s' 


East Coast Canal series which we have pub- 


lished. But although he has written much con- 
cerning it, a great deal remains to be told, and 
the real charm of the great waterway and its 
environments will be his who sails or paddles 
on its waters and explores its feeders and forest 
and shore that are so near at hand. Already 
parties are en route to Florida to see for them- 
selves what it is like to cruise within hearing 
of the sea, but on placid water, and many more 
will flock there during the winter to fish and 
hunt and renew their youth. 
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From New Smyrna to Miami 


A Small Yacht Cruise on the Florida East Coast Canal 


HE party of five—there were six as far as 
Titusville—with a crew of four, sailed 
from New Smyrna for a trip by the 

canal route to Miami. To three of the party it 
was a voyage of discovery; to the others it was 
a voyage of men well satisfied with their work 
accomplished. To all it proved a voyage of delight. 

There were Mr. George F. Miles, to whose 
many years of unremitting effort the work owes 
its success; Captain Gleason, his able assistant; 
Major Beach, of the Corps of Engineers, U. 
S. A.; Mr. W. R. Steckert, largely interested 
* in lumber interests; Commodore J. H. Allen, and 
the writer of this account. 

Captain Sams and his crew of able seamen as- 
sured us against shipwreck. Sam, the cook, was 
assurance that the table would be all that could 
be desired. The bill of fare was substantially 
that given by Hallock, whose book is familiar 
to all the older frequenters of the Florida coast, 
and to it I would refer those curious to know 
how we lived. 

Our craft was a two-master, but with a twenty- 
five horsepower motor as an assistant to the 
wind, and in fact the assistant did all the work 
of the voyage, the sails never being called into 
requisition. 5 


By De WITT WEBB 


We started to thread our way through the 
islands that dot the surface of the Hillsborough 
River. Winding in and out, following a most 
crooked and picturesque way, the shore afford- 
ing as many sites for fishing camps as one could 
desire with all the wood needed for the camp- 
fire close at hand, and the river here as else- 
where abounding in fish of all sorts, only wait- 
ing for the fishermen. So we sailed as far as 
Turtle Mound, the highest shell mound along 
the coast. 

While.there are plenty of shell -heaps in 
the vicinity, showing how thickly this was 
settled in prehistoric times, this shows like a 
hill rising from the plain. From its high eleva- 
tion, this must have been an observation mound 
from whose summit its occupants could look 
over a wide extent of country and observe any 
enemy, still a long distance away, approaching 
by either land or water. 

Eldora and Castle Windy were passed soon 
after leaving Turtle Mound, where the nearby 
camper can obtain eggs, etc., when tired of the 
ordinary camp-fire. 

Listen to the voice of the sea. It is only just 
beyond the barrier, a half mile away, and from 
the west, not more than two miles, comes the 


CREEK, AT THE HEAD OF BISCAYNE BAY. 


whistle of the locomotive, and you are sailing 
between the two, with an ever-changing scene. 
We sailed amid these changing vistas of islands, 
through tortuous channels, until all at once we 
emerged into the wide expanse of open water 
called Mosquito Lagoon. This, in winter, is the 
resort of great numbers of wild ducks and other 
waterfowl. On its western shore for many years 
at Oak Hill stood a hotel much frequented by 
sportsmen where you could wear the same suit 
for breakfast, dinner and supper, and not be 
considered out of form. The dogs, too, had the 
range of the house without protest. I remember 
once being there when there were thirteen be- 
longing to different guests, all sociable and pleas- 
ant to each other except one black pointer named 
Pete, who was always sulking from pure jealousy 
because the others received attentions which he 
deemed belonged to himself only. While all the 
rest were sociable, as dogs sometimes are, he 
chose often to lie all alone by himself and sulk. 
On this shell mound close by the house was 
picked up one day a skull with the point of a 
bone-headed arrow still sticking in the socket of 
the eye, telling the story of a tragedy of the long 
forgotten time. 

Mosquito Lagoon, which stretches to the Haul- 
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THE HAULOVER CANAL BETWEEN INDIAN RIVER AND MOSQUITO LAGOON, 


over, is a broad sheet of water like a great shal- 
low lake, with a narrow ridge on the east separat- 
ing it from the ocean. 

A long stretch of this beach, and running 
around to the Haulover canal, is now in pos- 
session of a club of sportsmen headed by Com- 
modore J. H. Allen, who expects to make of it 
a great resort for those who love either fishing 
or hunting or both, and as it abounds in ducks 
in winter and is full of fish at all seasons, it 
promises to be a success. There are still deer 
not far away on the savannahs to the west of 
the river. The Haulover canal, something like a 
mile in length, cutting the narrow strip of land 
and rock which separates the Mosquito Lagoon 
from the head of Indian River, perpetuates the 
name given to the portage in the old days when 
the carts of the dwellers on this neck of land 
were brought into requisition when boats from 
below or above encountered the barrier. 

It is well, sometimes, to remember the old days 
by names which, of themselves, tell the story of 
their time. So the Haulover it was, and the 
Haulover it will remain. The pioneer of those 
days counted those his neighbors who lived many 
miles away and planted his orange groves and 
fished and hunted and dodged Indians as all other 
pioneers of America have done. He came for 
climate mostly, and to-day, while all else has 
changed, the climate never; it is still the most 
seductive all-the-year-round climate on earth. 
The voice of the sea floats over the sand dunes, 
the sound of the whistle of the locomotive comes 
out of the distant forest, all kinds of craft sail 
by him, and the enchantment of the air is his 
always and ever. 

It is a wide stretch of water from the mouth 
of the Haulover to Titusville. This is the head- 
water of Indian River, a waterway remarkable 
for many things. It is very shallow, with a 
sandy bottom and a shore without the usual 
border of salt marsh, whose wide expanse is such 
a marked characteristic of the Matanzas, Hali- 
fax and Hillsborough rivers. 

On your left as you sail toward Titusville are 
the low shores of the Haulover peninsula and 
further on the north end of Merritt’s Island, 
where many of the early orange groves were 
Planted. Here was the famous Dummitt grove 
before and during the Indian wars. On the right 
stretches away the forest of palmettos wide with 
vistas of savannahs dotted with clumps: of pal- 
Metto. 


The Titusville wharf is that of a typical fish- 


ing place with nets and lines, and the fishers 
comprise men, women and children. Here we 
came to anchor for the night. A party can make 
themselves very comfortable here as long as they 
wish to stay. We left at six in the morning with 
the mockingbird still singing his morning song 
and leaving Commodore Allen behind, as his busi- 
ness would not permit him to go further just 
then, he was so busy with club arrangements and 
with getting up a long distance race for motor 
boats to start from St. Augustine for Miami 
some time during the coming season. This long 
distance race of more than 300 miles will be sure 
to attract great attention from all the sporting 
world, and, indeed, from all those who have any 
interest in these matters. 

Our cook, with his larder replenished from a 
silver hook—for we had now no leisure to fish 
by the way—had our breakfast ready by 7:30. 
There is one advantage of fishing with a silver 
hook; one can have a choice of a great variety 
of fish, We sat after breakfast on the cabin 
top and smoked, and continued the tales of yes- 
terday. Stories of the open ocean are almost in 
order, for the river is seven miles wide at one 
place near Titusville. Looking back at the fast 
receding wharf of Titusville, some of us called 
to mind the time, not so far away, when it was 
the head of steam navigation for the larger craft 
from Jupiter and the terminus of the railway 
from the north. Since then times have changed, 
and the smokestacks of the Mississippi steamer 
no longer loom in the distance. Even the trad- 
ing boat, which carried a general cargo of dry 
goods and groceries, sailing leisurely along, stop- 
ping with or without signal at every man’s wharf 
—and every man had his own wharf—has almost 
disappeared, for the railroad has assumed all 
the work of transportation and trade. There are 
many signs, however, that this wonderful water- 
way is once more coming into its own, now that 
the gateway is opened. Numerous boats are being 
built and the gasolene and electric motors that 
have revolutionized the smaller craft will make 
the river lively again. One cannot but regret the 
disappearance of the sailing yacht, but the greater 
mobility of the newer craft reconciles us some- 
what to the change. 

With many reminiscences of days spent along 
the river the day passed. We have sailed by 
Indianola and Merritt on one side, and City 
Point and Cocoa and Rockledge on the other. 
The beauty of Rockledge and the little village 
of Cocoa, which adjoins it, is largely in the 


rocky ledge which forms the river boundary, in 
the dense growth of the hammock and in the 
long miles of orange groves whose fruit has made 
the name of the Indian River orange famous all 
over the world. The oranges from Merritt’s 
Island, just opposite, are now contesting ‘with 
Rockledge, and favorably, too, for the favor. of 
the world of orange lovers. 

An hour or two further, and we passed the 
narrow mouth of the Banana River, east of Mer- 
ritt’s Island. Like Indian River, it is wide, and 
for the greater part very shallow, abounding in 
fish and in winter with ducks. A little distance 
above its mouth, on its eastern shore; there rises 
a very large shell heap, remarkable for being 
for the most part composed of a shell now long 
extinct on the east coast, and only to be found 
as living species southwest of Key West. This 
is one way of estimating the great age of some 
of these mounds. A most remarkable thing 
connected with this mound is that a well de- 
fined road, still plainly to be traced, runs from 
the mound to the sea, nearly a mile. Where its 
course crosses the savatinahs they have been, 
filled up. What should have been its purpose can, 
of course, be only a matter for conjecture. : 

It was not far to Eau Gallie, the long-time 
home of Captain Gleason, and there is a deep 
water creek which affords safe and roomy har- 
bor, for the building and repair of vessels, and 
there we stopped for a little while, Mr. Miles 
and Captain Gleason inspecting the dredge under- 
going repairs. Further up the Eau Gallie stream 
were some of the old boats of the river of the 
old days, their work done forever. The dis- 
abled hulk of a vessel, that for so long carried 
its living freight and finally has fallen into decay 
and been perforce abandoned, has always had a 
melancholy interest for me. 

The dredge, now such a feature along lines 
of water travel, was found in good progress of 
repair and we sailed away, leaving behind the 
usual group of fishermen, large and small, with 
catches covering a half dozen varieties. The 
river was still wide, until passing the island 
known as Grant’s Farm, and the resort of num- 
bers of birds of plumage now protected by the 
law, more or less well observed, we entered the 
cluster of islands, making what is known as 
Indian River Narrows. In the distance Pelican 
Island is pointed out, the abode of hundreds of 
these birds, which are protected by the United 
States warden. This colony scatters every morn- 
ing on a fishing expedition, many miles along the 
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coast, only a few being seen together, but re- 
turning from their daily wandering to their island 
home at night. 

The devious channel through these narrows 
and along these islands is most picturesque and 
delightful. Every turn in the tortuous channel 
brings into view some ideal camping spot, where 
plenty of wood can be had for the camp-fire and 
where no fisherman ever casts a line in vain. 

Here, as the shades of night were falling, we 
were overtaken by a squall which stirred up 
the river and rain poured down in great sheets. 
The cabin was dry to those who stayed in, but I 
stood out with the captain and thoroughly en- 
joyed it. It was soon over and we kept the 
channél without difficulty. 

The skill of the pilot on the river is never 
shown to better advantage than when, night fall- 
ing, he has only his general knowledge of the 
river to guide him. All landmarks were lost in 
the darkness and we stole along almost by in- 
stinct, not slacking speed very much either, but 
keeping the channel as if by intuition until finally 
the lights at Fort Pierce were seen. Then we 
sailed on and on with that curious effect of light 
upon the water, which tells no story of whether 
it is near or far until you are close upon it, 
when all at once we were just before the wharf 
and ready to land. Then came the search for 
quarters for the night, and sound sleep after 
orders to be ready to start again at 6 A. M. 

Fort Pierce and St. Lucie and the inlet in 
the immediate vicinity have been made famous 
to fishermen by the late Senator Quay, who 
fished so much for tarpon here and was so suc- 
cessful, but these fish can be caught at any of 
the numerous inlets along this coast. 

We were all on board by 6 A. M. An open 
grocery at the foot of the wharf enabled us to 
replenish our larder without any delay. The 
early boy sat on the wharf with his line already 
cast for the early fish. The scene had changed 
since yesterday. A long straight stretch of open 
water; the bluff on the west side of the river 
crowned with many cottages; fields of pineapples 
coming down to the water’s edge; everywhere 
prosperity is likely to stay as long as the pine- 
apples remain a luxvry to men. 

The river there was like an immense straight 
canal for many miles. And now, not so far to 
the right, we noted the place where the St. Lucie 
River joins the Indian River known as Sewell’s 
Point. Almost opposite is Gilbert’s Bar, a shal- 
low inlet, and we sailed along just inside where 
one could almost throw a stone into the ocean 
beyond ; indeed, it is so close that the tide brings 
the sand of the bar over so far as to make our 
main channel very shallow. 


HILLSBOROUGH 
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INLET AND POMPANO. 


We passed it and were at once amid the tortu- 
ous channels and islands of Jupiter Narrows. 
Here the mangroves begin to show, and the 
crooked channel seems to heighten the effect of 
the rapid changes of color and form. If one 
wanted to escape into the wilderness he could 
do it here, and*with no company but rod and 
reel, find~life, if he loved to be alone, one long 
holiday. 

We sailed for several miles and emerged 
finally into Hobe Sound, the islands of man- 
groves and the tortuous channel behind us, and 
another wide stretch of open water before us, the 
banks cultivated on both sides, and that last 
evidence of civilization, the boat club, at hand. 

As in the neighborhood of Fort Pierce, the 
pineapple plantations come down to the water. 
Here there was and still is, I think, a coleny 
mostly of young Englishmen who find the life 
pleasant. Here Joe Jefferson, of pleasant memory, 
has his winter home. Peace to that lovely spirit. 

Then the light at Jupiter came into our view 
and we sailed close to the bar as we weathered 
the point on which the lighthouses stand. It 
has been an outpost of humanity for thousands 
of years, for the light stands on a great shell 
mound, from which the very early dwellers on 
the continent, thousands of years ago, looked out 
to sea, and where the modern has put up his 
beacon to warn the venturesome mariner. It 
has been a favorite scene for the novelist. 

Sailing by the lighthouse and close to the rail- 
road, we entered the Jupiter Cut, the canal con- 
necting the waters of Hobe Sound and Lake 
Worth. Here again the course of the canal fol- 
lowed in the main waterways that flowed, the one 
into Hobe Sound from the south, and the other 
from the north into Lake Worth. We iéollowed 
what seemed a winding stream, with high banks 
rising on either side, as some of the deepest cuts 
along the entire length of the canal are found 
in this part of its course. 

We entered Lake Worth near its inlet, and 
as we were short of fuel, stopped at Pitt’s Island, 
which lies just inside the bar, for a small supply 
to last until we could reach West Palm Beach. 
A few years of time, and the expenditure of a 
great deal of money has transferred the east 
shore of Lake Worth into one of the most beau- 
tiful stretches of sub-tropical gardens to be seen 
anywhere. And this all the way to the immense 
hostelry at Palm Beach, the Royal Poinciana, Mr. 
Flagler’s residence, Whitehall, and beyond. This 
is true of all the trip. The contrasts are so 
sudden and so striking between nature’s wild 
beauty and the most highly cultivated landscape. 

After an enforced stay of several hours at West 
Palm Beach, until we were ablé to procure our 
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supply of fuel, viz., 110 gallons of gasolene, we 
sailed along Lake Worth,-and at nightfall reached 
the mouth of the -canal, leading from the lake. 
From the mouth to Delray, our stopping place 
for the night, passing by Boynton, is not so very 
far. There we found good accommodations and 
the usual order to be ready to start at.6 A. M. 
From the station on the railroad to the canal is 
not far, and we were all aboard and off on time 
in the bright early morning. This last stretch 
of the canal from Lake Worth to Miami must 
be nearly ‘sixty miles of almost continuous cut- 
ting, with here and there a lake lying in its 
course. The canal has done two things for this 
entire region; it has made a most picturesque 
waterway where there was nothing but a chain 
of mud lakes, and it has effectually drained a 
most fertile region, and madé of it the garden 
of the east coast of Florida. 

That morning we were greeted by great fields 
of black-eyed Susans, covering hundreds of acres, 
with their faces all turned in greeting toward the 
morning sun. What is nature’s subtle influence 
that makes these flowers to open their faces to- 
ward the rising sun? To all but the most stupid 
of men, he who floats upon the water as we did 
cannot fail to take in the subtle life of the water 
and its borders. As we came to the Hills- 
borough, which is only like the other Hillsborough 
in name, we found ourselves upon one of those 
crooked streams of Florida which are a long 
repetition of the letter S, and tell the story of 
the slow rise of the land from out the ancient 
sea. The canal has cut across these necks of 
land and made a comparatively straight course, 
thus creating numerous islands and enhancing 
the picturesque, as it does not seem to have in- 
terfered with the old current. A great variety 
of foliage covers the banks, and at Boca Ratone 
(Rat’s Mouth, from a little inlet from the sea) 
there is a group of royal palms planted many 
years ago, and now standing like sentinels in 
rather a lonely spot. 

All the way we still were not far from the 
sea, .and the little inlet of Hillsborough is indeed 
a little one. But the Hillsborough River, whose 
course the canal has followed and straightened, 
flows on to enter the sea at New River inlet. 
As we approached the inlet the water grew so 
clear that the sandy bottom with all the playing 
fish were plainly seen. 

The homes of the winter dwellers who came 
here for fishing are on the shore, and .we sailed 
along the sandy bank which forms the righthand 
shore ‘of the Hillsborough almost to the bar, as 
if we sailed to the point of a V, almost to the 
ocean’s brink, and then making a short turn, 
entered the mouth of New River. 

New River is broad and deep; it has its source 
in the Everglades, and pours a large volume of 
water into the sea. Its banks are covered with 
a luxuriant growth, and as we proposed to visit 
the dredge at the head of the river, where the 
State is attempting to solve the problem as to 
whether or not the Everglades can be drained, 
we left our boat at the railroad bridge, at Fort 
Lauderdale, and taking a launch, were soon speed- 
ing toward that mysterious country that has thus 
far defied the traveler and even the explorer, 
whose wastes of saw grass have proved a more 
unsurmountable barrier than an African jungle. 

Mr. J. E. Ingraham and his companions came 


‘near losing their lives some years ago in cross- 


ing its wastes from Fort Myers to Miami, and 
the tale he tells is one of the greatest hardship 
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and endurance. The Indians, who have known 
the most of its secrets, have kept them well even 
to this day, end they guide no white men among 
its streams, whose devious courses they alone 
know. But now the long arm of the dredge 
with its big dipper is hanging over its coral brim 
and proposes to break through this barrier and 
let the imprisoned water cut. 

Our expedition, however, being not for busi- 
ness, but for pleasure, we contented ourselves, 
on reaching the dredge, with mounting to its 
upper deck and looking over the mysterious waste 
which so far as the eye can see is one vast 
watery plain with here and there a little island 
with a few trees, and these are for the most part 
uncer water, and even at the head of one of the 
forks of New River all trace of any stream seems 
lost, and so it is that no one but an Indian has 
ever been able to trace or to follow the blind 
waterways of the Everglades. Now, however, 
the tourist or the sporstman can, if he wishes, 
whie on his way down from St. Augustine to 
Miami by water, sail up into the edge of the 
Everglades as far as the dredge has gone and see 
for himself what it is like. New River of it- 
self is worth seeing, and no one making the canal 
trip should miss taking it in. 

Returning to Fort Lauderdale, we took the old 
course of the river toward what was the inlet 
some years since. It is about two miles below 
the present bar. The history of the new bar is 
interesting. Some one who thought it would 
be handier to have the mouth of New River 
nearer Fort Lauderdale a few years ago, just cut 
a ditch through the sandbar when the river made 
a sharp turn to the south and lo, the ditch 
speedily grew into an inlet, while the sea con- 
siderately proceeded to close the old inlet some 
two miles further south, Neptune, evidently, 
thinking there was no need for two inlets so 
near together, and if some of the land dwellers 
wished to make some slight changes in his work 
he would not object or interfere. It was cer- 
tainly very kind of the old sea god. 

On this beautiful stretch of water we passed 
the low lying sandbar where had been the inlet, 
the bar not yet so high, but as if Neptune was 
saying, “If these land dwellers don’t do things 
to my liking I’ll open this bar again in a jiffy.” 
I take it there are few parts of the coast where 
the old ruler of the sea seems so good natured 
and obliging, for he suffers the same’ thing at, 
Gilbert’s Bar, near the St. Lucie, and is as con- 
siderate and forbearing as any old god of his 
power can well be. 

Further on and we entered the tortuous chan- 
nel of Snake Creek. This creek, which is an- 
other outlet from the Everglades, the canal has 
straightened and made navigable. It is one of 
the most picturesque portions of the entire trip. 
The trees bordering it are large, the foliage 
luxuriant, as we were coming into a land where 
frost is unknown. Mr. Miles and Captain Glea- 
son had told us all the way down about the 
beauty of this and they had in no wise ex- 
aggregated—a wide deep winding stream, where 
one could camp and fish and contentedly leave 
civilization behind forever. 

From Snake Creek we emerged at once into 
the wide waters at the head of Biscayne Bay. 
On either side was the distant shore, and. before 
us the broad expanse of water, a great part of 
it shallow, and Captain Gleason told us from 
his own experience tarpon fishing has always 
been good there, and that plenty of them can 


be seen any fine day. How many are to be caught 
he did not say. This brings me to remark that 
tarpon are to be caught in the neighborhood :of 
every inlet along the coast. Fort Pierce-and St. 
Lucie have long been noted for tarpon fishing, 
simply because the late Senator Quay had his 
winter residence there and caught a great many 
whose record of weight and length may still 
be seen at St. Lucie and Fort Pierce, recorded 
on their own silver scales. 

After awhile the distant lights of a ship at 
anchor appeared, and later the lights of the city 
of Miami, and we sailed along by the wharf of 
the railway station, alight for the incoming even- 
ing train. We came to the wharf ‘and stepped 
ashore, having sailed more than three hundred 
miles, listening to the roar of the ocean on one 
side and on the other to the sound of the moving 
trains, and with the ship from the ocean, the 
newly arrived train and ourselves all meeting 
together. 

It is a voyage every tourist should take. There 
is little need to tell him how to come or where 
to stop, for he can come in any sort of craft and 
stop anywhere his fancy may choose. The nets 


at every landing will tell him of the abundance - 


of fish. The wooded shores will tempt him with 
innumerable ideal camping places, the towns 
scattered most conveniently along the shore will 
tell him he need not fear for his supplies for 
either his larder or his tank. His tent may be 
the simplest fly or the best wall tent he can pur- 
chase. He can live on his boat or on shore. 
He can camp in sight of civilization or he can 
pitch his tent in the wilderness along the nar- 
rows and be practically as far away from all 
things civilized as if he were in the primeval 
forest. If he has sails as well as a motor to his 
boat, he can often save his gasolene for more 
than a day at a time when friendly breezes blow. 

Among the fish he may take, if he is fortu- 
nate, may be named sheepshead, channel bass, 
pompano, cavalli, sea bass, sailor’s choice, mullet, 


drum, tarpon and many others. I myself have 
taken as many as eight varieties of fish in one 
afternoon at St. Augustine. 

A correspondent of Captain Gleason, at Mel- 
bourne, after a trip, sent him the following on 
a postal. I think it very good: 

“The Mars’ canal among the stars, 
Is not for us, too far away; 


Our favorite has no shoals or bars, 
The coast line route in Florida.” 


One word of history: The canal company was 
organized in 1881 by Dr. John Westcott, who had 
for many years had a great deal to do with the 
land surveys of Florida. His project only pro- 
posed a canal thirty feet wide and four feet deep. 
With him were associated as stockholders several 
others, but of these Mr. James L. Colee alone 
is still living. Mr. Colee had by far the greater 
part to do in laying out the route of the pro- 
posed canal and his original lines have been al- 
most entirely followed to the completion of the 
work, Judge White, now eighty-seven years of 
age, was Dr. Westcott’s legal adviser. The judge 
still retains much of his old-time vigor. 

Land grants were made by the State in aid 
of its prosecution in 1885 and 1889. In 1885 
George Bradley entered the company and brought 
his wealth to its aid, and on the death of Dr. 
Westcott in 1888, Mr. George F. Miles became 
a stockholder and manager, and it is mainly due 
to his untiring energy, backéd by the wealth of 
Mr. Bradley, that the great enterprise owes its 
success. When it is remembered that its con- 
struction called for the removal of 8,000,900 cubic 
yards of earth and rock—as much as was re- 
quired in the construction of all the railroads in 
Florida—the magnitude of the undertaking will 
be better understood. It is now a waterway 
sixty feet wide and from five to seven feet deep, 
and when, two years from now, the cut is finished 
from the St. Johns to North River, there will 
be an inland water route all down the Atlantic 
coast. 
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Thick-Skinned Animals in Bronx Park 


OF all the animals which impel our admira- 
tion, there are probably none upon which we look 
with so much awe as we do upon the thick- 
skinned species, connecting us as they do with 
the past ages of the mammoth and the dinothere. 
A very wonderful and comprehensive collection 
of them has recently been brought together by 
the New York Zoological Society and just at 
this time attention has been attracted to it by 
the society's request for funds with which to 
pay for several of the individuals. Some of the 
specimens are so rare that when they were of- 
fered upon the market there was nothing to do 
but to pick them up as quickly as possible, else 
the opportunity to secure any of their kind 
might have vanished forever. 

The collection, which is to be installed in the 
elephant house, when that building is completed, 
consists of four elephants, two African rhinoce- 
roses and one Indian rhinoceros. The tapirs are 
also to be housed in the same building, but they 
are not thick-skinned animals and will be kept 
there only for convenience. 

Of the elephants, the one which the society has 
had the longest, and which is so far the best 
known is the Indian elephant, Gunda. He is a 
fine male and his special value is found in the 
fact that of all the Indian elephants which one 
sees in captivity, about twenty-nine out of every 
thirty are females. The males have to be spec- 
ially ordered and this was the case with Gunda, 
who was captured wild in the interior of Assam, 
northwestern India, and came to the Zoological 
Park in May, 1904, as the gift of Col. Oliver 
H. Payne. His intelligence is marked, and in 
two days he learned to place pennies in a bank 
and ring the bell. 

One of the most characteristic features of ele- 
phants is their ears, and it is largely by this 
means that they are classified. Gunda’s ears, it 
will be seen, are rather small, somewhat irregular 
and entirely different from the ears of the other 
species in the collection. 

For five years the New York Zoological Society 
has had a standing order for a specimen’ of the 
colossal Soudan African elephant. It was this 
species to which Jumbo belonged and also from 
which comes the world’s record pair of elephant 
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tusks, eleven feet five and one-half inches in 
length, presented to the National Collection of 
Heads and Horns by Mr. Charles T. Barney. 
A full grown animal is worth about $8,000, but 
so rare are they that the society had no imme- 
diate hopes of obtaining one. Fortune turned, 
however, and early this year Carl Hagenbeck, 
of Hamburg, offered two babies for $2,500 each. 
They were immediately accepted, arrived in good 
condition, and are now temporarily in the ante- 
lope house. They are a male and a female and 
have been named Kartoom and Sultana. 

The ears of the Soudan African elephant are 
nothing short of stupendous, the largest ones on 
record having a maximum vertical diameter of 
no less than six feet five and one-half inches, 
and a transverse diameter of four feet one and 
one-half inches. The height of the animal to 
which it belonged is estimated to have been over 
thirteen feet. 

When so much is expected in the ears of 
Soudan elephants, it is particularly gratifying to 
know that those of Kartoom and Sultana are 
perfectly satisfactory. Those of Kartoom are 
particularly immense. They overlap each other 
on the neck, they cover almost the entire shoul- 
der, and descend, to a point three inches below 
the lower line of the jaw, and both are without 
a flaw. 

By far the rarest thing in elephants, however, 
is the little pigmy West African elephant named 
Congo, which, according to Prof. Noack, of the 
London Zoological Society, is the type specimen 
of a new sub-species, Elephas africanus pumilio. 
It was at first thought that he belonged to an- 
other species, Elephas africanus cyclotis, but 
closer examination proved otherwise. 

There is considerable similarity in the ears 
of these two species, Elephas africanus pumilio, 
and Elephas africanus cyclotis, those of Congo 
being somewhat oval in shape, with a very de- 
cided lappet on the bottom. Congo differs from 
the other, not only in some minor ear markings, 
but also by the unusual shortness of the “finger” 
on the lower border of the tip of the trunk and 
the greater length of the upper “finger.” He 
also appears to have a darker skin than has the 
more frequently observed Elephas africanus 
cyclotis. He is the gift to the society of Mr. 
Charles T, Barney. 
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The society is very fortunate in being the pos- 
sessor of two fine young African rhinoceroses, 
Speke and Victoria. The African rhinoceros was 
once very common in a larger portion of East 
and South Africa, but over fully nine-tenths of 
the area it has now been exterminated by hun- 
ters, and unless the Government is able to take 
immediate steps for its protection, it seems that 
its ultimate extinction is a matter of only a 
short time. 

The female was captured in July, 1905, in the 
northern part of German East Africa, within 
about sixty miles of the head of Speke Gulf, 
which is the southeastern arm of Lake Victoria- 
Nyanza, by an Austrian named Fischer. Lieut. 
Fischer was hunting with a party of natives when 
they suddenly came upon a mother rhinoceros 
with a baby one month old. The natives imme- 
diately decamped, but the lieutenant stood his 
ground, shot the mother and secured the young 
one. She was then slung on a pole, with her 
head resting in a gunny sack, and was carried 
ten days’ journey to Speke Gulf. Victoria finally 
came into he possession of Mr. Louis Ruhe, the 
animal dealer of New York, and by him she was 
sold to the society for $5,000. 

The second African rhinoceros, named after 
the famous explorer who gave his name to the 
gulf, was captured at about the same place a 
year later. At Mombasa he was seen by Mr. 
Richard Tjader, who was in Africa in the in- 
terest of the Museum of Natural History, and 
through his offices a purchase was effected by 
cable for $3,000. When transportation and care 
were added, the total price reached $4,000. Speke 
is the gift of Mr. Frederick G. Bourne. 

Of all the wild animals which are still to be 
found in their native haunts, there is none more 
wonderful than the Indian rhinoceros. When 
fully grown he is between five and one-half and 
six feet tall and over ten feet long, while over 
his entire body are immense armor plates of 
thick skin articulated by thinner and more flexi- 
ble sections. The Indian rhinoceros is rapidly 
becoming extinct, like his cousin the African 
rhinoceros, and therefore peculiar interest at- 
taches to the specimen in the Zoological Park. 
He is the first one to appear in the market for 
fifteen years. 

In 1906 the Maharajah of Nepal decided to 
have a stupendous rhinoceros hunt, and to be 
sure of success he turned out his entire army 
of 20,000 men and surrounded a tract of country 
which was known to contain the animals. Sev- 
eral large ones were killed and four young ones 
were captured, but of these latter two subse- 
quently died. One of the survivors went to the 
Hamburg Zoological Society, and the other was 
sold by Carl Hagenbeck to the New York Zoo- 
logical Society for $6,000. a 

The hippopotami are by no means so rare in 
captivity as are the preceding animals. They are 
still found in Africa in considerable numbers, 
and moreover they breed readily in captivity. 
The one now belonging to the society was born 
in the Central Park menagerie, and is the gift 
to the society of Mr. Samuel Thorne. : 

The elephant house, in which the thick-skinned 
animals will be kept, is one of the last of the 
buildings to be erected in the Zoological Park, 
and in many respects it is the culminating feature, 
filling as it does a wide gap and linking the 
northern and southern portions. In all it will 
have accommodations for six elephants, three 
rhinoceroses, two hippopotami and four tapirs. 
The inclosures for each of these animals are 
unusually roomy and the outside corrals are de- 
signed to provide both sunshine and shade, as 
well as plenty of room for exercise. This is im 
accordance with one of the fundamental policies 
of the New York Zoological Society, which is 
that unless animals can be kept in comfortable 
captivity they should not be kept at all. a 

In this immense building, with its massive 
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structure, it is expected that the people of New 
York and the thousands who annually visit the 
city on their various missions, will be able to 
see for generations to come specimens of the few 
surviving members of the animal kingdom which 
are capable of conveying some idea of the size 
and appearance of prehistoric animals. 


Carried a Live Skunk by the Tail. 


West Park, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Both of our hired men have often in- 
sisted that a live skunk could be safely carried 
by the tail, insisting that they had often seen it 
done. Since the veracity of both men happens to 
be absolutely unquestionable, my father did not 
hesitate to mention this fact in his writing. He 
was at once “called down” by several naturalists, 
one of them being Prof. Bailey. So it happened 
that the other morning, when I caught a skunk 
in a trap.set for rats in front of my hen house, 
I at once informed father that I had a skunk for 
him and it was a good time to put his theory 
in practice by taking his own medicine, etc. We 
all had our misgivings, but were also secretly 
delighted when he proved, in spite of his seventy 
years, to be game. 

By means of a long pole the poor skunk was 
dragged about and roughly treated to get him 
good and mad. Then my father liberated him, 
bare-handed from the trap, seized him by his 
waving plume-like tail, and jerked him quickly 
into the air. There was nothing doing, Prof. 
Bailey to the contrary notwithstanding. Whether 
or not the skunk could have discharged his phos- 
phorus-sulphurous essence cannot be said; cer- 
tainly he did not. After exhibiting and being 
cheered by the spectators (who all stood out of 
range) my father dropped the skunk in a barrel. 

Having often watched skunks discharge their 
perfumery I am firmly convinced that no skunk, 
held in mid air by the tail, could shoot. This 
is afirmed by a good skunk story that the hired 
man tells. he being an eye witness: 

“One night when we were out coon huntin’ 
the dogs ran a skunk in the wall. So and so 
pulled him out by the tail, holding him up with 
one hand, while he threw rocks at him with the 
other. Unluckily while feeling for a stone he 
lowered Mr. Skunk so that he got his front feet 
on the wall. Quicker’n lightning, before the 
thought, he got soaked for fair right in his eye. 
ol just rolled on the ground; it near blinded 

Im. 

(Then someone always asks, “What became of 
the skunk?”) 

The nature fakirs often misuse the skunk, 
speaking of him as though his terrible odor were 
always present, it being one of his external fix- 
tures. In truth there is no neater or cleaner 
animal than a skunk or one with less odor. 
Those who have very often dug out skunks in 
the winter time say that their den, even »when 
occupied all winter by five or six skunks, is odor- 
less, dry and clean. JuLian BurroucHs. 


Wild Animal Dangers in India. 


A RECENT report of the East Indian Govern- 
ment gives statistics as to the number of deaths 
caused by wild animals, as follows: 

“The total number of persons killed by wild 
animals in 1906 was 2,084, as against 2,051 in 
1905. Wolves are reported to have killed 178 
persons in the United Provinces, and in the 
Madras Presidency tigers were responsible for 
the greatest mortality reported, while a mad wolf 
in the Sholapur district, Bombay, caused sixteen 
deaths. In Bengal the number of persons killed 
by elephants rose from nine in 1905, to eighteen 
in 1906, and a proposal: has, it is stated, been 
made by the magistrate of Cuttack for the or- 
ganization of khedda operations in that district. 
_ “Tigers killed a larger number of persons than 
in 1905 in Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces 
and Burma, and steps have been taken for the 
destruction of man-eating tigers in these pro- 
vinces, Three man-eating tigers were destroyed 
in Sambalpur, Angul and Mandia in 1906. 

.The persons reported to have died from snake 
bite numbered 22,854 as against 21,797 in 1905, 
the increased mortality being ascribed to high 


floods, which drove snakes into houses and home- 
Steads.” 
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CONGO, THE PYGMY ELEPHANT OF A NEW SUB-SPECIES. 


Alligaters in China. 


A RECENT issue of the London Times announces 
the receipt at the Zoological Park of three young 
Chinese alligators (Alligator sinensis). This is 
a matter of very great interest, for up to the year 
1879 it was generally believed that alligators be- 
longed to the new world exclusively. It is true 
that nearly ten years before Swinhoe had 
demonstrated the existence of a great saurian 
in the Yang-tze-kiang described as a crocodile. 
In 1879 a French official of the Chinese customs, 
Mr. Fauvel, published a detailed account of the 
animal, which showed it to be an alligator not 
distantly related to the well known alligator of 
the Southern States, though much smaller. It 
is greenish-black above, and yellowish and gray- 
ish below. This is believed to be the origin of 
the famous dragon of the Chinese. 


The Kuskwagamutes. 


A PRESS dispatch says that Dr. George B. Gor- 
don, curator of the department of American 
archeology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who has just returned to Philadelphia after pene- 
trating the Alaskan wilderness for 2,000 miles 
on the Mrs. C. C. Harrison expedition, reports 
the discovery of a small tribe of aborigines, 
hitherto unknown to ethnologists. 

Dr. Gordon calls these unknown American in- 
habitants “Kuskwagamutes.” He brought here a 
collection of their clothing, arms and utensils. 
The tribe was found about 800 miles from the 


mouth of the Kuskokwim River, and they were 
few in number. This people, Dr. Gordon says, 
came of Athabascan stock, but have been con- 
quered by the Eskimos and have almost been 
absorbed by them. Instead, however, of wear- 
ing furs like the Eskimos, they made the skins 


of loons and other great birds into robes for 
clothing. 


Deer and Bicycle Lamp. 


Ir is reported from Sayville, L. 1, that on the 
night of Oct. 31—which it is to be noticed was 
Hallowe’en, a time when spirits are said to walk 
and all sorts of unexpected and uncanny things 
to happen—Wm. E. Gorton, riding along the 
highway on a bicycle, was charged by a deer, 
upset and thrown far. It is said that Mr. Gorton 
was riding near the Cutting estate, and that the 
deer, a buck, attracted by the light on his bicycle, 
charged the light and a considerable mixup fol- 
lowed. 

After the bicycle had been overturned, the 
light still burned, and the buck charged it a 
second time. It passed on over the light and 
struck the wire fence about the Cutting place, 
and after charging the fence several times, as if 
it were an enemy to be defeated, it started off 
down the road. 


THE Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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Thick-Skinned Animals in Bronx Park 


OF all the animals which impel our admira- 
tion, there are probably none upon which we look 
with so much awe as we do upon the thick- 
skinned species, connecting us as they do with 
the past ages of the mammoth and the dinothere. 
A very wonderful and comprehensive collection 
of them has recently been brought together by 
the New York Zoological Society and just at 
this time attention has been attracted to it by 
the society's request for funds with which to 
pay for several of the individuals. Some of the 
specimens are so rare that when they were of- 
fered upon the market there was nothing to do 
but to pick them up as quickly as possible, else 
the opportunity to secure any of their kind 
might have vanished forever. 

The collection, which is to be installed in the 
elephant house, when that building is completed, 
consists of four elephants, two African rhinoce- 
roses and one Indian rhinoceros. The tapirs are 
also to be housed in the same building, but they 
are not thick-skinned animals and will be kept 
there only for convenience. 

Of the elephants, the one which the society has 
had the longest, and which is so far the best 
known is the Indian elephant, Gunda. He is a 
fine male and his special value is found in the 
fact that of all the Indian elephants which one 
sees in captivity, about twenty-nine out of every 
thirty are females. The males have to be spec- 
ially ordered and this was the case with Gunda, 
who was captured wild in the interior of Assam, 
northwestern India, and came to the Zoological 
Park in May, 1904, as the gift of Col. Oliver 
H. Payne. His intelligence is marked, and in 
two days he learned to place pennies in a bank 
and ring the bell. 

One of the most characteristic features of ele- 
phants is their ears, and it is largely by this 
means that they are classified. Gunda’s ears, it 
will be seen, are rather small,,somewhat irregular 
and entirely different from the ears of the other 
species in the collection. 

For five years the New York Zoological Society 
has had a standing order for a specimen’ of the 
colossal Soudan African elephant. It was this 
species to which Jumbo belonged and also from 
which comes the world’s record pair of elephant 
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tusks, eleven feet five and one-half inches in 
length, presented to the National Collection of 
Heads and Horns by Mr. Charles T. Barney. 
A full grown animal is worth about $8,000, but 
so rare are they that the society had no imme- 
diate hopes of obtaining one. Fortune turned, 
however, and early this year Carl Hagenbeck, 
of Hamburg, offered two babies for $2,500 each. 
They were immediately accepted, arrived in good 
condition, and are now temporarily in the ante- 
lope house. They are a male and a female and 
have been named Kartoom and Sultana. 

The ears of the Soudan African elephant are 
nothing short of stupendous, the largest ones on 
record having a maximum vertical diameter of 
no less than six feet five and one-half inches, 
and a transverse diameter of four feet one and 
one-half inches. The height of the animal to 
which it belonged is estimated to have been over 
thirteen feet. 

When so much is expected in the ears of 
Soudan elephants, it is particularly gratifying to 
know that those of Kartoom and Sultana are 
perfectly satisfactory. Those of Kartoom are 
particularly immense. They overlap each other 
on the neck, they cover almost the entire shoul- 
der, and descend, to a point three inches below 
the lower line of the jaw, and both are without 
a flaw. 

By far the rarest thing in elephants, however, 
is the little pigmy West African elephant named 
Congo, which, according to Prof. Noack, of the 
London Zoological Society, is the type specimen 
of a new sub-species, Elephas africanus pumilio. 
It was at first thought that he belonged to an- 
other species, Elephas africanus cyclotis, but 
closer examination proved otherwise. 

There is considerable similarity in the ears 
of these two species, Elephas africanus pumilio, 
and Elephas africanus cyclotis, those of Congo 
being somewhat oval in shape, with a very de- 
cided lappet on the bottom. Congo differs from 
the other, not only in some minor ear markings, 
but also by the unusual shortness of the “finger” 
on the lower border of the tip of the trunk and 
the greater length of the upper “finger.” He 
also appears to have a darker skin than has the 
more frequently observed Elephas africanus 
cyclotis. He is the gift to the society of Mr. 


Charles T, Barney. 
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The society is very fortunate in being the pos- 6 q 


sessor of two fine young African rhinoceroses, 
Speke and Victoria. The African rhinoceros was 
once very common in a larger portion of East 
and South Africa, but over fully nine-tenths of 
the area it has now been exterminated by hun- 
ters, and unless the Government is able to take 
immediate steps for its protection, it seems that 
its ultimate extinction is a matter of only a 
short time. 

The female was captured in July, 1905, in the 
northern part of German East Africa, within 
about sixty miles of the head of Speke Gulf, 
which is the southeastern arm of Lake Victoria- 
Nyanza, by an Austrian named Fischer. Lieut, 
Fischer was hunting with a party of natives when 
they suddenly came upon a mother rhinoceros 
with a baby one month old. The natives imme- 
diately decamped, but the lieutenant stood his 
ground, shot the mother and secured the young 
one. She was then slung on a pole, with her 
head resting in a gunny sack, and was carried 
ten days’ journey to Speke Gulf. Victoria finally 
came into he possession of Mr. Louis Ruhe, the 
animal dealer of New York, and by him she was 
sold to the society for $5,000. 

The second African rhinoceros, named after 
the famous explorer who gave his name to the 
gulf, was captured at about the same place a 
year later. At Mombasa he was seen by Mr. 
Richard Tjader, who was in Africa in the in- 
terest of the Museum of Natural History, and 
through his offices a purchase was effected by 
cable for $3,000. When transportation and care 
were added, the total price reached $4,000. Speke 
is the gift of Mr. Frederick G. Bourne. 

Of all the wild animals which are still to be 
found in their native haunts, there is none more 
wonderful than the Indian rhinoceros. When 
fully grown he is between five and one-half and 
six feet tall and over ten feet long, while over 
his entire body are immense armor plates of 
thick skin articulated by thinner and more flexi- 
ble sections. The Indian rhinoceros is rapidly 
becoming extinct, like his cousin the African 
rhinoceros, and therefore peculiar interest at- 
taches to the specimen in the Zoological Park. 
He is the first one to appear in the market for 
fifteen years. 

In 1906 the Maharajah of Nepal decided to 
have a stupendous rhinoceros hunt, and to be 
sure of success he turned out his entire army 
of 20,000 men and surrounded a tract of country 
which was known to contain the animals. Sev- 
eral large ones were killed and four young ones : 
were captured, but of these latter two subse- 
quently died. One of the survivors went to the 
Hamburg Zoological Society, and the other was 
sold by Carl Hagenbeck to the New York Zoo- 
logical Society for $6,000. : 

The hippopotami are by no means so rare in 
captivity as are the preceding animals. They are 
still found in Africa in considerable numbers, 
and moreover they breed readily in captivity. 
The one now belonging to the society was born 
in the Central Park menagerie, and is the gift 
to the society of Mr. Samuel Thorne. . 

The elephant house, in which the thick-skinned 
animals will be kept, is one of the last of the 
buildings to be erected in the Zoological Park, 
and in many respects it is the culminating feature, 
filling as it does a wide gap and linking the 
northern and southern portions. In all it will 
have accommodations for six elephants, three 
thinoceroses, two hippopotami and four tapirs. 
The inclosures for each of these animals are 
unusually roomy and the outside corrals are de- 
signed to provide both sunshine and shade, as 
well as plenty of room for exercise. This is in 
accordance with one of the fundamental policies 
of the New York Zoological Society, which is 
that unless animals can be kept in comfortable 
captivity they should not be kept at all. 


In this immense building, with its massive 
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structure, it is expected that the people of New 
York and the thousands who annually visit the 
city on their various missions, will be able to 
see for generations to come specimens of the few 
surviving members of the animal kingdom which 
are capable of conveying some idea of the size 
and appearance of prehistoric animals. 


Carried a Live Skunk by the Tail. 


West Park, N. Y., Oct. 28—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Both of our hired men have often in- 
sisted that a live skunk could be safely carried 
by the tail, insisting that they had often seen it 
done. Since the veracity of both men happens to 
be absolutely unquestionable, my father did not 
hesitate to mention this fact in his writing. He 
was at once “called down” by several naturalists, 
one of them being Prof. Bailey. So it happened 
that the other morning, when I caught a skunk 
in a trap.set for rats in front of my hen house, 
I at once informed father that I had a skunk for 
him and it was a good time to put his theory 
in practice by taking his own medicine, etc. We 
all! had our misgivings, but were also secretly 
delighted when he proved, in spite of his seventy 
years, to be game. 

By means of a long pole the poor skunk was 
dragged about and roughly treated to get him 
good and mad. Then my father liberated him, 
bare-handed from the trap, seized him by his 
waving plume-like tail, and jerked him quickly 
into the air. There was nothing doing, Prof. 
Bailey to the contrary notwithstanding. Whether 
or not the skunk could have discharged his phos- 
phorus-sulphurous essence cannot be said; cer- 
tainly he did not. After exhibiting and being 
cheered by the spectators (who all stood out of 
range) my father dropped the skunk in a barrel. 

Having often watched skunks discharge their 
perfumery I am firmly convinced that no skunk, 
held in mid air by the tail, could shoot. This 
is afirmed by a good skunk story that the hired 
man tells, he being an eye witness: 

“One night when we were out coon huntin’ 
the dogs ran a skunk in the wall. So and so 
pulled him out by the tail, holding him up with 
one hand, while he threw rocks at him with the 
other. Unluckily while feeling for a stone he 
lowered Mr. Skunk so that he got his front feet 
on the wall. Quicker’n lightning, before the 
thought, he got soaked for fair right in his eye. 
He just rolled on the ground; it near blinded 
him.” 

(Then someone always asks, “What became of 
the skunk?”) 

The nature fakirs often misuse the skunk, 
speaking of him as though his terrible odor were 
always present, it being one of his external fix- 
tures. In truth there is no neater or cleaner 
animal than a skunk or one with less odor. 
Those who have very often dug out skunks in 
the winter time say that their den, even -when 
occupied all winter by five or six skunks, is odor- 
less, dry and clean. JuLIAN BurroucHs. 


Wild Animal Dangers in India. 


A RECENT report of the East Indian Govern- 
ment gives statistics as to the number of deaths 
caused by wild animals, as follows: 

“The total number of persons killed by wild 
animals in 1906 was 2,084, as against 2,051 in 
1905. Wolves are reported to have killed 178 
persons in the United Provinces, and in the 
Madras Presidency tigers were responsible for 
the greatest mortality reported, while a mad wolf 
in the Sholapur ‘district, Bombay, caused sixteen 
deaths. In Bengal the number of persons killed 
by elephants rose from nine in 1905, to eighteen 
in 1906, and a proposal: has, it is stated, been 
made by the magistrate of Cuttack for the or- 
ganization of khedda operations in that district. 
_ “Tigers killed a larger number of persons than 
in 1905 in Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces 
and Burma, and steps have been taken for the 
destruction of man-eating tigers in these pro- 
vinces, Three man-eating tigers were destroyed 
in Sambalpur, Angul and Mandia in 1906. 

. The persons reported to have died from snake 
bite numbered 22,854 as against 21,797 in 1905, 
the increased mortality being ascribed to high 


ay which drove snakes into houses and home- 
steads. 
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CONGO, THE PYGMY ELEPHANT OF A NEW SUB-SPECIES. 


Alligaters in China. 


A RECENT issue of the London Times announces 
the receipt at the Zoological Park of three young 
Chinese alligators (Alligator sinensis). This is 
a matter of very great interest, for up to the year 
1879 it was generally believed that alligators be- 
longed to the new world exclusively. It is true 
that nearly ten years before Swinhoe had 
demonstrated the existence of a great saurian 
in the Yang-tze-kiang described as a crocodile. 
In 1879 a French official of the Chinese customs, 
Mr. Fauvel, published a detailed account of the 
animal, which showed it to be an alligator not 
distantly related to the well known alligator of 
the Southern States, though much smaller. It 
is greenish-black above, and yellowish and gray- 
ish below. This is believed to be the origin of 
the famous dragon of the Chinese. 


The Kuskwagamutes. 


A prREss dispatch says that Dr. George B. Gor- 
don, curator of the department of American 
archeology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who has just returned to Philadelphia after pene- 
trating the Alaskan wilderness for 2,000 miles 
on the Mrs. C. C. Harrison expedition, reports 
the discovery of a small tribe of aborigines, 
hitherto unknown to ethnologists. 

Dr. Gordon calls these unknown American in- 
habitants “Kuskwagamutes.” He brought here a 
collection of their clothing, arms and _ utensils. 
The tribe was found about 800 miles from the 


‘to happen—Wm. E 


mouth of the Kuskokwim River, and they were 
few in number. This people, Dr. Gordon says, 
came of Athabascan stock, but have been con- 
quered by the Eskimos and have almost been 
absorbed by them. Instead, however, of wear- 
ing furs like the Eskimos, they made the skins 


of loons and other great birds into robes for 
clothing. 


Deer and Bicycle Lamp. 


It is reported from Sayville, L. I., that on the 
night of Oct. 31—which it is to be noticed was 
Hallowe’en, a time when spirits are said to walk 
and all sorts of unexpected and uncanny things 
Gorton, riding along the 
highway on a bicycle, was charged by a deer, 
upset and thrown far. It is said that Mr. Gorton 
was riding near the Cutting estate, and that the 
deer, a buck, attracted by the light on his bicycle, 
charged the light and a considerable mixup fol- 
lowed. 

After the bicycle had been overturned, the 
light still burned, and the buck charged it a 
second time. It passed on over the light and 
struck the wire fence about the Cutting place, 
and after charging the fence several times, as if 


it were an enemy to be defeated, it started off 
down the road. 


THE Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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Up in New Brunswick. 


BALTIMorE, Novy. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Some years ago a man who still claimed some 
relationship to youth, though somewhat dis- 
tant, perhaps, and whose elbows were sensi- 
tive by reason of frequent contact with his 
fellow men, sought a temporary refuge in the 
deep and wide forest of the Province of New 
Brunswick. To reach that secluded region 
necessitated, for him, who was a Southron, a 
long journey by rail, by wagon and lastly on 
foot; but he, being equal to much exertion, 
and impatient for mental refreshment and phy- 
sical isolation, considered the tedium of travel 
only a fair exchange for what he sought. 

For companionship in the out-of-the-way 
place, he chose a native of a settlement which 
marked the end of the only highway in that 
section of country, who, from early youth, had, 
as year after year gave him greater endur- 
ance and sufficient courage to singly confront 
the hap-hazard possibilities attending the trap- 
ping of fur-bearing animals, ventured deeper 
and deeper into the woods, until he became 
familiar with each ridge and hollow, lake, 
stream and spring-hole of a wide stretch of 
woodland. 

That the expedition might have an object 
and a common interest, these new friends re- 
solved to seek a bull moose with such antlers 
as would spread as wide as the widest record. 
Accordingly, day after day they traveled many 
miles among the trees, as many, indeed, as 
their industrious legs could measure, start- 
ling caribou,. deer and moose, time and time 
again interrupting the work of the industrious 
beaver, and getting many a well merited scoM- 
ing from overhead by the red squirrels. At 
night they lay in a shelter of bark, upon beds 
of boughs, with feet to the fire, conscious 
only of physical comfort and the soothing 
sounds of the night. Late autumn brought a 
fall of moist snow, which clung to the shrub- 
bery and made beautiful lace work of the for- 
est. The animals-lay abed throughout the day 
under this condition of things, and they rather 
resented being aroused and sent scurrying 
through the snow-laden boughs in order that 
their heads might be scanned by rude inter- 
lopers. 


IMPROVISED BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIGHT BRANCH, 


At last, through the lattice of frosty 
branches, there was seen a moose whose huge 
horns seemed a grievous weight even for such 
a large beast as he, and in the confusion and 
excitement attending the surprise, he became a 
momentary prisoner by entangling his un- 
wieldly antlers in the tough whitewood bushes, 
amid which he lay. The designing hunter, 
while running to take advantage of the op- 
portunity thus afforded him, likewise met mis- 
tortune in the shape of some unseen obstruc- 
tion, over which he tripped and plunged head- 
long into the snow. 


During the years that have elapsed since 
this episode, the name New Brunswick has, 
in the hunter’s mind, represented complete de- 
feat, just as the name Jena does to a German 
soldier and Waterloo to a Frenchman. So 
in this year of grace, 1907, this same hunter, 
older by the addition of several strokes upon 
his tally sheet of bygone years, and older still 
because of physical depletion, planned to dis- 
sociate the thought of disappointment from the 
Canadian Province, and once again he fol- 
lowed the long course of the steel ‘rails to 
their termination, and once again the younger 
brother of the trapper met him upon the sta- 
tion platform. It was quite a shock to the 
hunter to find him no longer the chore boy of 
the household, he who had confided, during 
the former drive to the road’s end, his am- 
bition to know the trails of the woods and 
the hiding places of its denizens. The boy had 
become a man, young to be sure, but six feet 
in height, and was now entrusted to guide 
visitors to the camping places nearest the 
clearing. His confidences now related to the 
pretty school teacher who had recently ar- 
rived in the settlement and to his concern lest 
rival swains should make favorable impres- 
sions ere the end of the hunting season. “Yes, 
girls are scarce in these parts,” he said, “and 
we bears don’t often find traps baited as 
temptingly as this one.” 

The start from the clearing for the timber 
was not attended by the same alacrity and 
free movement of the joints as on the other 
occasion, the hunter confessed so himself, and 
miies seemed to have stretched themselves to 
most inconvenient lengths. A halt to gather 
blueberries and again at noonday to boil the 
kettle, were, in his judgment, most appropriate 
diversions. Toward the end of what seemed a 
long day, the first camping place was reached, 
and a welcome haven it was to the leg-weary 
plodder from “the States.” 


Weather was a dismal failure in the Prov- 
ince this year. Rain fell throughout the 
spring and summer, and the autumn also; the 
waters were high and the bogs were deep. 
Velvet clung to the horns of the wild animals 
until after the opening of the hunting season, 
and as was subsequently learned, the love- 
making of the moose was delayed for some 
days beyond the usual time. 

Accepting the first opportunity to look 
around the neighborhood of this first camp, 
the nearby lake was paddled over for the 
purpose of visiting some grassy ponds be- 
yond, and in the first of these the hunter’s 
eyes were gladdened by the sight of a bull 
and two cow moose. At a distance of 150 
vards the bull’s horns seemed very attrac- 
tive; the web was good and the spread was 
probably forty-five inches; but would not a 
better one be found during all the days yet 
to be devoted to the hunt? Should the hunter 
shut out all possibilities on this first day? The 
winning argument was, “If we see a head like 
this the first time we look about us, the 
chances for seeing a larger one within two 
weeks, with the calling season near at hand, 
are good.” The cows, as usual, were the 


Be 


first to scent danger, and the bull promptly 0 a 


followed them into obscurity. 

Soon after embarking in the canoe for the 
return trip to camp, a cow moose was seen 
paddling about the lake, and a spurt was made 
with the hope of obtaining a photograph of 
her. To paddle against the wind is hard work, 
and the tremendous efforts of the beast to 
reach shore in advance of the canoe prolonged 
the job considerably. When she was finally 
overtaken, it was a question as to whether 
the pursued or the pursuer puffed the louder, 
She did not seem at all flattered by the de- 
mand for her photograph. 

The camp at hand not having yet been 
stocked with supplies, the frugal fare argued 
strongly and forcibly in favor of promptly 
moving toward the predestined stopping place. 
The first day’s journey, deeper into the woods 
and in the direction of the coveted supplies, 
led the travelers past several ponds to the 
Right Branch of the Tobique, and in these 
ponds were several lazy old cows engaged 
with efforts to dislodge tormenting flies from 
their ears and drown those upon their legs, 
They were apparently without escort, al- 
though occasional coy glances into the woods 
by one of them were suggestive of a con- 
cealed companion of the opposite sex. 

The next day’s march necessitated in the 
beginning the bridging of the turbulent Right 
Branch, and this was to be accomplished by 
felling trees, the first and second of which 
were promptly swept away and the third held 
only long enough to permit a hurried crossing, 
To travel over a new logging road would 
seem, in the abstract, to be a preferable route, 
even though more circuitous, to one through 
the pathless timber; but its inequalities and the 
small sharp moss-covered stumps of under- 
brush gave the pedestrians—particularly the 
older one—so many disagreeable surprises 
that thereafter roads were looked upon with 
abhorrence and as an objectionable feature of 
advanced civilization. 

Food was found at the journey’s end, and to 
it were added some trout and small salmon 
from an adjacent stream; but even when com- 
fortably filled, the hunter felt rather aged 
after his recent activities, and wondered how 
it were possible for him to have, hunted this 


CALLING MOOSE IN THE EARLY MORNING. 
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CAMP ON THE TOBIQUE RIVER, 


bumpy country with rapid pace from early 
morning till nightfall on every day, fair or 
foul, of his former visit. 

Some of the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
have no doubt experienced a similar awaken- 
ing to the fact that their strenuosity is slowly 
but surely becoming more and more circum- 
scribed by physical limitations. At such an 
appropriate time for reflection, which need 
not be sad or resentful, the past assumes a 
greater prominence than ever before, and the 
interesting or stirring incidents of various vis- 
itations to nature’s strongholds become valu- 
able assets. They oftimes seem illuminated 
and stand out prominently in the mind, as- 
sociated with the somnolent odors of wood- 
mould and balsam, with physical and mental 
well-being, with an atmosphere of general 
wholesomeness, and with a recollection of the 
stimulating influences of the impressive silence 
and solitude of the forest and mountains; Then 
it becomes clearly comprehensible why the 
Indians, with the assurance that a happy hunt- 
ing ground awaited them, spent much of their 
time in a reckless courtship of death. 

On the afternoon of the following day a 
visit was paid to a beaver pond a few miles 
away, and as there was no sign of animal life 
therein, the conspirators seated themselves 
among the trees to await developments. It 
was but a little while before a disturbance of 
the water, somewhat louder than that made by 
the splashing of the hungry trout, attracted 
attention to a bull moose wading near the 
shore directly toward the place of conceal- 
ment of his possible murderers. He wore a 
very long bell, and his horns bore fourteen 
points, with a spread of about forty inches. 
The woodsman whispered, “Many a worse 
head than that is carried out of these woods.” 
But the hunter had large ideas; things seemed 
to be coming his way; there were still remain- 
ing a number of days in his vacation, and, be- 
sides, the thought of slaying the seemingly 
trustful creature which soon came and stood 
like a domestic animal, less than thirty yards 
away, was so unpleasant that the nimrod de- 
cided to exchange his calling for that of 
photographer. When the camera clicked the 
bull accurately located the source of the sound 
and peered into the shrubbery in search of 
the cause, while the hunter, with head and 
shoulders mid the boughs of a low-growing 
spruce tree, was enabled to confirm the state- 
ment that “hunting with a camera” is as con- 
ducive to thrills as hunting with a gun. Each 
time the shutter snapped the moose again 
searched for an explanation, becoming more 
and more restive, until he finally saw some 
slight movement of an unfamiliar form, when 
he immediately fled. Then, as transformed 
from an apparently tame to a wild, fleeing, 
alert animal, with protective instincts wide 
awake, bearing a trophy of which no hunter 
would feel ashamed, the shooting of him need 
not have been attended by unpleasant thoughts; 
but it was too late; the incident was closed, 
and without regret. 

During that part of the following ten days 
when the fickle weather permitted, or, rather, 





encouraged hunting, various lakes and bogs 
were visited, and the intervening woods pa- 
trolled. Calling met with no encouragement 
whatever, and there was no. scarred and 
mutilated underbrush to indicate that the bulls 
were preparing for, or thinking of, combat in 
defense of their respective spouses. The super- 
abundance of cows, resulting from the pro- 
tective laws, is making the bulls somewhat in- 
different to the imitation of the call of the 
cow, even under most favorable climatic con- 
ditions. There is no cause for jealousy. 
Several bulls were seen, in addition to many 
cows, but their heads offered no temptation 
whatever. As the time limit of the hunt ap- 
proached, the woodsman became very anxious 
lest his patron might not have his wish grat- 
ified, and lest he himself might not be credited 
with the making of a successful search. He 
was ambitious, was sure that large heads were 
within the surrounding timber and would 
gladly have increased each day’s mileage; but 
the hunter’s extremities could not be made to 
work any faster. When traveling along a 
hardwood ridge, while the woodsman’s mind 
was working under considerable pressure by 
reason of his determination to succeed, a 
cow was jumped and promptly fled. A com- 
panion bull was slower in getting the scent, 
and was discovered by the now impetuous 
guide, who, catching only a glimpse of the 
head, but believing such an enormous bull 
must be well provided with horns, directed 
the hunter to “shoot quick!” With the ex- 
ultant feeling which accompanies success, the 
latter obeyed, but an examination of the fallen 
animal quickly changed his mood, for the 
horns were so poorly developed and so irreg- 
ular as to be unworthy of transportation over 
the thirty difficult miles to the clearing. The 
hard-working, well-meaning woodsman was so 
cast down by mingled disappointment and 
mortification because of having conduced to 
put his exacting sportsman out of the game 
with but an apology for a head, that the hunter 
promptly assumed his full share of the respon- 
sibility and admitted that he should have made 
an independent examination of the whole 
make-up of the animal before possessing him- 
self of it; and thus it is that New Brunswick 
continues to be the hunter’s Jena and Water- 
loo. LIPPINCOTT. 


Grouse Scarcity. 


SPORTSMEN returning from nearby. hunting 
regions remark on the scarcity of ruffed grouse 
compared with last season. They admit that 


the unusual density of the foliage is advantageous 
to the game, but the fact that few birds are 
seen or heard.in places where they were to be 
found in fair numbers last year is significant. 





TWO VIEWS OF A I14-POINT BULL MOOSE 25 YARDS 
DISTANT. 





COW MOOSE SWIMMING A LAKE, 


Game .Abundant tn North Carolina. 


RAueicH, N. C., Oct. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Governor Glenn has made a number 
of appointments of game wardens in new terri- 
tory under provisions of the Audubon law. 

The writer has talked with numbers of men 
and boys from country and city, and it is 
found that robbing birds’ nests, killing bull 
bats, shooting partridges out of season, etc., are 
all things of the past. Birds are numerous in 
the city, while in the country it is safe to say 
that there have not been as many in a score of 
years, 

That the work of the Audubon Society is 
growing in popularity is shown by the fact 
that magistrates are now imposing heavier fines 
than ever before, and it is also much easier to 
secure convictions on good evidence tkan it was 
two or three years ago. 

There are more partridges in the State this 
fall than for many years. The splendid season 
is responsible for this to a considerable extent, 
though the excellent Audubon work is bound 
to have large results. There are indications 
that sportsmen from the North will be very 
numerous this season. 

It is certain that a number of landowners are 
careful about the birds. Some of them perhaps 
carry this carefulness to excess, but they have 
been worried about pot-hunters and this brought 
about their strictness, but this has certainly 
had the happy effect of protecting the birds very 
largely. The coveys are large this year, and in 
a walk in the suburbs of Raleigh this week the 
writer found. five. The frost which has so far 
been felt in this section has been very light, and 
the larger trees have not lost their greenness, 
while the smaller ones are taking on the 
splendid tints of autumn. As we reached the 
lowest point in the little valley, the scene being 
made even more splendid by the after glow, the 
sun having set, there was a soft whirr of wings 
and over us passed nearly thirty partridges, 
spread out like a fan, going home to roost in 
the center of the peafields on a terraced hill- 
side. There is no end of food for the birds this 
year. The pea crop is a large one, this being 
the food they like best of all, while in woods 
and fields there are plenty of other good things 
to be had for the seeking. 

The shooting season begins in most of the 
counties on Nov. 1. Some sportsmen from the 
North are coming down in November, which is 
a little early. The cover is pretty thick, of 
course, until the end of the year, as the season 
here is open almost always until January, but 
there is extremely fine sport in November and 
December. The birds seem to be very well 
grown. The local papers in various parts of 
the State where deer are found report them 
numerous. Wild turkeys are always in request, 
and within the past six weeks I have seen their 
tracks within a mile of Raleigh’s boundary. 
The outlook is for an uncommonly good shoot- 
ing season. Frep A. OLps. 


All the game laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in_ force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 
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How Tos for Beginners. 





Skinning a Deer's Head. : 


Tue hunter, who kills a deer, antelope, moose, 
caribou or any horned game animal, ought to 
know enough about preparing the head to prop- 
erly take off the scalp and clean the skull. Often, 
to be sure, his guide will know how to do this, 
but it is just as likely also that the guide may’ 
know no more about it than the hunter, and in 
this case the two are likely to make a bungling 
job of the work. The operation is an entirely 
simple one, and at the cost of a little careful 
labor, the specimens can be saved in such shape 
that the taxidermist will have no difficulty in 
making a good job of the mounting. No preser- 
vative is required for the work, and no tools, ex- 
“ an ordinary skinning knife and a sharp jack 
knife. 

Assuming that your deer, moose or antelope 
has been secured, and that its head and -horns 
are uninjured by accident, such as a break by 
a bullet having struck them or by a fall down 
the ‘cliffs, the first thing that you must do is to 
bleed the game. Never by any chance cut the 
throat across. Instead, insert your hunting knife 
at the point of the breast, holding the blade with 
its back toward the animal’s backbone, thrust 
the knife deep into the chest, and then turning 
the blade a little feel for and cut the large blood 
vessels close to the heart. If your knife is prop- 
erly sharp you will have no difficulty in doing 
this, and when you Have done it you will feel the 
knife cut through the rather tough blood vessels. 
When you withdraw the knife from the wound 
a little blood will probably follow. Only a little, 
however, for the bleeding will almost all be with- 
in and the blood will be held in the cavity of the 
chest, 

Now, if you please, turn the animal on its back 
and rip it up and proceed with the work of clean- 
ing it in the ordinary way and then, when the 
entrails have been removed, draw the animal to 
one side and proceed to take off the head. 

Insert the small blade of your jack-knife, which 
should be very sharp, midway between the horns 
at the back of the head, and follow the crest of 
the neck down along the ridge to a point be- 
tween the shoulder blades. Still using the small 
blade, cut at right angles to the first cut, down 
through the skin of the shoulder to the middle 
of the breast and around on the other side up 
to the other shoulder, until the blade of the knife 
comes to the longitudinal cut along the back of 
the neck. It is well to make the neck as long as 
possible, because the head always looks better 
with a long neck, provided that in mounting the 
taxidermist fills the neck to a thickness propor- 
tionate to the length. Once in a while one sees 
a deer head mounted with an enormously long 
neck which is nowhere much thicker than a 
man’s arm, but it is to be hoped that your taxi- 
dermist will not do such a grotesque piece of 
work, 

Now, with your skinning knife remove the 
skin from the neck, being careful to stretch the 
skin as little as possible. Leave no flesh on the 
skin. When you have turned the skin to the 
skull above and to the angles of the lower jaw 
you may, if you please, cut the head off at the 
first neck vertebra or joint and carry the head 
and skin to camp, finishing there the work of 
taking the skin off the skull, but if you have 
plenty of time it is perhaps better to complete 
the job where the animal lies. If then, you do 
not take off the head, put up your skinning knife 
and again use the small sharp blade of the jack- 
knife. Insert the point of this blade at the base 
of one horn and make a short diagonal cut back 
from the horn to the edge of the long cut 
that went down on the back of the neck. Make 
another similar cut from the horn on the other 
side. Now, skin away a little on either side of 
both these cuts just back of the horns so as to 
free the skin from the skull. Introduce the point 
of the small blade of your jack-knife close to the 
horn in one of these cuts and pass it around the 
horn trying to cut the skin just as close as pos- 
= to the horn. Do the same on the other 
side. 

The tongue-shaped piece of skin lying between 
the horns is easily separated from the bone. 
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Turning the head a little to one side, free the 
skin from the back of the skull on the side that 
is uppermost and from the lower jaw and the 
cheek. This will bring you to the point where 
the ear meets the skull. You will, of course, 
recognize this at once. It is hard white gristle 
slightly covered with reddish flesh. Bend the 
ear forward and cut through this gristle down 
toward the skull. It is well to make your cut 
closer to the skull than is really necessary, be- 
cause if you are careless you may cut a little 
too far from the skull and possibly may cut 
through the skin which is here but lightly haired. 
A cut through the skin here must be sewed up, 
and owing to the thinness of the hair the sewing 
cannot be concealed and is quite certain to show, 
and thus to be a blemish. Having cut through 
the ear, continue the skinning down toward the 
nose, being careful not to make any holes in the 
skin. Before you reach the eye you will have 
to turn the head over and work on the other 
side till the ear and skin on that side are freed 
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down nearly to the eye. Incidentally you will 
work the skin away from the cheeks and lower 
jaw. 

When you come to the eye and to the so-called 
lachrymal pit, which lies beneath the eye, you 
must be careful. Put your left hand under the 
skin and introduce a finger into the eye of the 
animal, grasping the eyelid, and pulling it out 
so that the muscle about the eye is stretched. 
Cut through this carefully and slowly, for it 
would be a pity to spoil the head by making 
a hole in the eyelid. Just below the eye there 
is a deep hollow in the bone into which the skin 
fits closely. Follow the bone around with the 
point of your knife, pulling the skin free and 
not cutting any holes in it. After you have 
passed below the lachrymal pit turn the head 
over and free the eye and lachrymal pit on the 
other side. If this has all been done with care, 
you now only have the lips and the nostrils 
of the deer to work on, These are thick and 
fleshy, and by putting your fingers in the deer’s 
mouth you will find little difficulty in cutting off 
the lips all around, but it will save you some 
trouble a little later, if you skin as carefully and 
as close to the skin as possible, leaving most of 
the flesh of the lips on the skull. 
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When the lips have been freed, the scalp, by 
which is meant the skin of the head and neck, 
is finally separated from the head and may be 
thrown to one side. 

Now, to separate the skull from the neck, take 
the small blade of your jack-knife, and having 
bent the nose of the beast down toward its breast, 
insert the point of the blade close to the back 
of the skull and cut away on either side. The 
bending of the nose forward leaves an opening 
between fhe skull and the atlas or first vertebra 
of the neck and you have only some tough liga- 
ment to cut through. Now, stretch the animal’s 
nose forward or even bend it upward, that is to- 
ward the line of the back, and with your butcher 
knife cut across the animal’s throat close to the 
angles of the lower jaw. Cut through all the 
flesh until your knife is stopped by the veterbra, 
and then, taking the nose in one hand and one 
horn in the other, twist the animal’s head, and 
when you can twist it no further give it a sud- 
den jerk. This will dislocate the atlas and very 
likely the head will come away from the verte- 
bre. If it does not two or three cuts will free it, 

Now insert your knife within one of the 
branches of the lower jaw and close to the chin 
and run it back to and beyond the angle of the 
jaw on that side. Do the same on the other 
side and the tongue and all the flesh between 
the two prongs of the lower jaw will readily 
come away. 


The head and scalp are now ready to be trans- 
ported to camp. The remaining work can be 
done at odd times in camp. 

When the skull and scalp are in camp, turn 
the scalp inside out so that you may clean it 
before it dries. With the small blade of your 
jack-knife skin down the gristle of the ears as 
far as you can and remove all the flesh from the 
gristle. If any shreds of flesh are left on the 
inside of the neck or head, remove them. Go 
about the lips with extreme care and shave down 
the flesh until you have come to, or very nearly 
to, the skin. In dry weather this flesh will soon 
dry up, so that it will take no harm, but if the 
weather should be damp or moist for a few 
days it is quite possible that if you leave it on 
the skin it may spoil, and if it spoils, the epider- 
mis is likely to slip, and if this takes place the 
head will look badly when mounted. If the 
weather is persistently wet or damp, rub some 
salt into the lips and about the ears. After you 
have done this the scalp should be hung up some- 
where in the bushes, or at all events, under a 
shade to dry. Do not allow the scalp to be ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun while it is 
drying. Do not leave it kicking about the camp, 
and do not leave it where your dogs, if you have 
any, or a coyote or skunk or other small animal 
may get at it. Any of these carnivores will de- 
light to chew the lips of a scalp, and if they do 
this they will, of course, ruin it. 

After you have finished with the scalp, take 
the skull down to the stream, and clean it as 
well as you can. It will be well for you to take 
off the lower jaw and cut and scrape all the 
flesh from it. Scoop out the eyes on either side 
and cut away all the flesh on either side of the 
nose. Take a small stick six or eight inches 
long, and holding the skull in the water thrust 
the stick into the hole in the back of the skull 
through which the spinal cord passes, and, by 
moving the stick about and punching with it, 
break up the brain into small fragments and 
shake them out with the water that pours from 
the skull. It will be well enough, if you can do 
it with safety, to leave the skull in the water for 
a night or two. The running water will soak 
out of the flesh most of the blood that is in it 
and it will dry more quickly. 

If by any chance t‘e deer, moose or caribou 
should still have velvet on his horns, especial 
care will have to be taken; in the first place 
that they shall not get bruised, and in the second 
that they shall dry smoothly. Horns in the velvet, 
if they can be protected from rubbing, look very 
well for a few years until the hair which clothes 
the velvet begins to wear off, but if the horns 
have not begun to harden, that is to say if the 
blood is still circulating under the skin rather 
freely, they are extremely likely to spoil. If the 
horns are soft the only possible way of saving 
them is to hang them upside down somewhere 
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to dry, thrusting a small knife blade into the 
tips so that the blood and serum, which under- 
lies the skin, may drain from them. However, 
the game laws of most States and Territories 
make it unlikely that you will kill game with 
horns in the velvet. 

If you should kill an antelope late in October 

or November or December you may be shocked 
and surprised on going up to him to find that his 
horns will come off in your hands. These 
animals shed their horn sheaths at the end of 
the year, and for some little time. before the 
horns naturally come away, the skin beneath 
them is growing thicker and is sending out new 
hairs, which finally force the old horn sheaths 
ff from the cores. If you should kill an ante- 
ype in this condition and find his horn sheaths, 
ive them by all means. The taxidermist can 
put them back on the cores and tack them in 
position. 

The skin, called periosteum, about the core of 

n antelope’s horn, is thick, and under any con- 

itions is likely to spoil and to smell badly with- 
‘na few days after its being killed. When in 
‘his condition the horns almost always will slip 

ff and may be lost unless care is taken. It is 
ell, therefore, to carry the skull of an antelope 

1 a gunny sack, because if one sheath is lost 
rom an antelope’s skull the head is no longer 
of any value. 

In preparing the head of a bighorn or male 
mountain sheep it is sometimes difficult to cut 
iway the skin from the skull immediately be- 
tween the horns. In other words, the horns take 
up sO much room on the top of the skull that 

nly a narrow line of skin is left between the 
horns, often too narrow to be manipulated. 
Where this is the case it will be necessary to 
cut close about the horns and to leave it to the 
taxidermist to bring together the little tongue of 
skin which runs in between the horns from the 
front and the two points of skin which meet on 
either side of the long neck cut close behind the 
horns. If, however, you take off the skin with 
no ‘bad cuts in it a skillful taxidermist will be 
able to put it up for you in good shape. 

If you have a camera with you, it will be well 
for you to make a dozen exposures at the animal’s 
head, taking them at various angles, one from 
directly in front, one from either side, and one from 
above downward. Prints from these photographs 
may be of great assistance to the taxidermist in 
giving him the face modeling, the proper expres- 
sion of which makes all the difference between 
a lifelike head and a mere stuffed skin. It will 
be well for you, while the taxidermist is mount- 
ing the head, and before it becomes dry, to 
watch his work and to give him suggestions— 
which he will welcome—as to how the animal’s 
head looked immediately after it was shot. It 
is rather unusual for taxidermists to get the face 
modeling, and especially the nose modeling right, 
and if you can help them to do this in the case 
of your own head it will give you great satis- 
faction. 


Favorable Reports from Canada. 


Queszec, Oct. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Phenomenal success has so far attended the 
big- -game hunting in this province. since the 
opening of the season, the evident increase in 
the supply of moose, in particular, being un- 
doubtedly due to the protective measures un- 
dertaken in late years by the provincial gov- 
ernment, and especially by the local fish and 
game protective associations. This success 
has not been confined to any particular sec- 
tion of the country, though it has been more 
noticeable in the Lake St. John territory than 
anywhere else. 

Some very good heads were taken off the 
preserves of the* Metabetchouan Fish and 
Game Club, while Lake Edward alone has 
shipped out already nearly a dozen splendid 
trophies since the opening of the season. In 
two of these instances, the spread of antlers 
was 58 inches each, and a third moose had a 
spread of 56 inches. The two largest moose 
were killed by Mr. W. S. Bond, of Chicago, 
and Mr. Warrington, of Montreal, respective- 
ly, while that of a 56-inch spread of antlers fell 
to the rifle of Mr. Horton, of Windsor Mills. 
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LAKE EDWARD 


Mr. Darrow’s Head. 


Other very good heads have been secured on 
the same territory by Messrs. Collins and 
Woodman, of New York; Darrow, of Chicago; 
Redpath, of Montreal, and Thomas, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Wells, of Quebec, killed a fine caribou 
the other day at Lake Edward, and another 
handsome specimen has been secured on the 
Triton Club preserve by Mr. Vann, of Syra- 
cuse. Two handsome moose heads have ar- 
rived here from the Triton tract, one with a 
spread of 48 inches, killed by Mr. Amos, of 
Syracuse, and another secured by Mr. Top- 
ping, of New York. 

Mayor Garneau, of Quebec, is a well-known 
sportsman, and will be remembered by the 
members of the North American Fish and 
Game -Protective Association, who attended 
the last convention of the association in 
Quebec, when he not only delivered an elo- 
quent address of welcome at the City Hall, but 
also presided at the luncheon given the asso- 
ciation by the city. The mayor was out hunt- 
ing the other day on the preserve of the Laur- 
entide Fish and Game Club, when he heard’ the 
cry of a bull moose. It was broad daylight, 
and he was walking at the time through a 
light wood. His guide answered the call, and 
almost immediately they knew that the animal 
was quickly approaching them. There was 
none of the crashing through the forest which 
some hunters and writers have described. On 
the contrary, the mayor says the moose ran 
toward them almost stealthily. The only 
sound caused by his approach was an occa- 
sional grimt and now and then the rustling 
caused by his antlers striking some of the 
small branches of trees. Through the open- 
ings in the wood between the trees, the mayor 
was able to see the animal well enough to 
fire at a distance of a hundred yards. Five 
balls were pumped into the advancing moose 
before he fell, at a distance of 65 yards. The 
head is a most symmetrical one, measuring 
56 inches. 

Other specimens were bagged on the limits 
of the Tourilli Fish and Game Club, and in 
the Temiscouata district, where a number of 
fine moose have been Killed. Three were 
secured by one party from Philadelphia, con- 
sisting of Mr. R. E. Griscom, Mrs. Griscom 
and R. C. Wright. The largest head, which 
measured 58 inches, is that of Mrs. Griscom’s 
moose. 

Alfred G. Vanderbilt and August Belmont 
got a moose and a caribou each while hunting 
near Amqui. 


MOOSE ANTLERS. 
Mr. Bond’s Head. 


Very large herds of caribou are reported 
this season in the locality known as Les Jar- 
dins, back of Baie St. Paul, in the southeast 
corner of the Laurentides National Park. It 
was here that such fine trophies were secured 
last winter by Mr. Emerson McMillin, who 
furnished the money for the purchase of the 
famous Reed collection of natyral history 
specimens for the National Collection of Heads 
and Horns. E. T. D. CHAMBERS, 


Newfoundland Caribou Hunters. 


St. Joun’s, N. F., Oct. 26—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Several American hunters have arrived 
in quest of caribou. We have had no reports 
as yet from the deer grounds. The following 
clippings show the whereabouts of some hun- 
ters who have arrived within the last few days: 

Mr. R. Goelet and wife, of New York, ar- 
rived Friday, and are hunting caribou at 
Birchy Lagke region. 

Messrs. R. W. Stedman and Mason Brenner, 
of Dayton, O., arrived Friday, and left next 
day for Upper Humber. These gentlemen 
were here last fall, and were fairly successful 
in their hunt, and this year they are anxious to 
secure even better caribou heads than those 
obtained last year. 

Messrs. W. L. Hodgkins, B. F. Edgerly, A. 
L. Johnson, of Maine; H. Bramhall Gilbert, 
S. W. Fairchild, T. B. Tuppen and Dr. S. W. 
Small, of New York, detrained Friday at 
Millertown Junction, and are now caribou 
hunting at Red Indian Lake, where they will 
likely remain three weeks. 

Some weeks ago the body of a dead man 
was found in a place called Gull Marsh, near 
Bonne Bay, Newfoundland. It was evidently 
the remains of a stranger, and it was thought 
at the time that he had been the victim of 
foul play. It was suggested that perhaps he 
had been one of several parties of American 
sportsmen who had visited that locality earlier 
in the season, but as far as can be learned, 
all the parties when leaving were complete. 

The body when found was headless, and 
from other signs it was thought that murder 
had been done. 

The authorities sent Supt. Sullivan, a shrewd 
and capable officer, to investigate the matter. 
He and Dr. Parsons exhumed the body, but 
found no signs of willful murder. 

Several theories have been advanced as to 
his identity. I send a clipping describing his 
probable size and weight, and the clothes worn 
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by the deceased, in the hope that if he were 
an American sportsmen, some reader of For-. 
EST AND STREAM may be able to identify him: 

“Last week Supt. Sullivan was at Gull’s 
Marsh making an inquiry into the mystery 
surrounding the death of a man, whose body 
was picked up on Sept. 14. We learn that 
nothing was found by which the body could 
be identified. The supposition that the man 
met his death by foul play is not so strong 
as at first. The headless body was found in 
the water at low tide. It was devoid of coat, 
and the shirtsleeves were gone to the shoul- 
ders. On the waistband of the drawers were 
two large letters, ‘W. M.’ The buttons on the 
pants were of common horn, excepting one, 
and that bore the words, ‘J. H. Ames, Toron- 
to.” The boots appeared as though they had 
never been worn on shore, as the number on 
the soles was not erased. One of the hands, 
attached to the forearm, was found two days 
later about 200 yards from the body, and the 
other hand -was found three or four days after- 
ward near the same spot. The body was ex- 
humed, and Dr, Parsons claimed that the holes 
underneath the collarbone were not caused by 
bullets, but probably by birds or sea worms. 
Supt. Sullivan has taken the clothing to St. 
John’s, and wil hold them pending further 
inquiries. Although a persistent search was 
made, the man’s head was not recovered. 
Quite near to where the body was found, a 
lobster pot was picked up. It was of a make 
quite different to those used on the coast, and 
the fishermen had never seen one like it be- 
fore. The belief is pretty general that the un- 
fortunate man was an emigrant, and must 
have fallen overboard from a ship passing out 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence.” 





W. J. CARROL. 


Grouse Scarcity in New England. 


Boston, Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
During the summer the executive committee of 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective 
Association holds. no meetings, and the first 
monthly meeting for the season was held Oct. 
29. The election of members of the association 
under the new by-laws devolves upon this com- 
mittee. Three names were added to the mem- 
bership list, Messrs. John Lawrence, of Groton; 
Wm. P. Bailey, of Needham, and Charles F. 
Flett, of Melrose. It was decided that a meet- 
ing of the Legislative Committee should be 
held Nov. 15. President Brewster stated that 
there is now no protection for pheasants in 
Massachusetts, for the reason that there are 
no Mongolian pheasants in the State. Those 
we have are chiefly the ring-necked variety. 
This is an illustration of the value of real 
scientific knowledge as against nature faking. 

Mr. Charles H. Taylor, Jr., said that about 
the grounds of the New England Kennel Club 
in Braintree, Italians employed in the quarries 
have been doing much shooting of song birds, 
and Mr. J. A. Jeffries reported a similar state of 
things in the neighborhood of quarries in 
Swampscott. ‘Herman S. Fay, Esq., of Marl- 
boro, reported that partridges had never been 
so scarce in his neighborhood as this year. A 
young man who went into Vermont for 
partridges early in the season saw very few, but 
later going upon the hills he found a good 
many, from which it might be inferred that the 
gunners have not been looking for the birds 
in the right localities, and later on they may 
be found in considerable abundance. 

President Brewster spoke of the great number 
of goshawks that have been seen the past year, 
and said they had undoubtedly killed many par- 
tridges. Mr. Taft, of Whitinsville, reports hav- 
ing taken several trips with his dog, but did not 
shoot or see as many ruffed grouse as usual, 
and he is still of the opinion that Reynard has 
many sins to answer for as the arch-destroyer 
of game. He spoke of a farmer in his vicinity 
whose chicken-pens were robbed at a season 
just before hay cutting, and on mowing about 
an acre not far from his house the crop con- 
sisted of chickens’ feathers and hay in about 
equal proportions. Mr. Charles Clark Munn, 








‘ is foxes are more plentiful than last year. 
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of Springfield, who is just about finishing his 
new book, “Boyhood Days on the Farm,” 
writes that he has found time for a couple of 
outings on which he flushed but three grouse 
and not a solitary quail. He thinks the cold, 
late spring accountable for this condition. He 
favors a close season for the next three years; 
or else cut down the shooting season to a couple 
of weeks. A _ correspondent writing from 
Warren says on account of the cold spring there 
were practically “no partridges raised about 
here” the past season, and he suggests that the 
association send out posters urging sportsmen 
to kill none in November and thus save the 
necessity of a close season for one or two years. 
He says he could start more birds the first of 
December last year than he can to-day. 

Of a somewhat different tenor is a letter from 
a hunter of large experience in the northern 
part of Worcester county. He and a friend, 
one afternoon, shot five woodcock and three 
grouse; in an all-day hunt, two guns, three 
woodcock, six, grouse; one forenoon, two guns, 
two.woodcock, three grouse; all day, two guns, 
ten woodcock, two grouse. He says he knows 
where there are “several bevies of quail, but we 
shall leave them to increase another year.” He 
has just made a trip to Cape Cod and says 

“quail have done splendidly there this year. 
Aiter a few weeks more it will be possible to 
sum up the upland bird situation in the State 
more accurately. Meantime, it is hoped all 
hunters will be moderate in their kills. 

Mr. Southworth writes that a warden is 
greatly needed at West Wareham (known as 
‘lremont), where there are many Italians, who 
are reported to be shooting everything. This 
is a section of the State whose good covers and 
streams are numerous. 

This has been a record week for fox-hunting. 
The New England Club has had a large turn- 
out at Ware. Mr. C. H. Goddard, ot Athol, 
secured one that weighed 10 pounds which was 
the sixth fox killed. The verdict of the my 

e 
old board of officers was reelected—Mr. Perry, 
President; Messrs. Morse, Davis and Knowles, 
Vice-Presidents; J. E. Cobb, Secretary; W. B. 
Stone, Treasurer. On behalf of the members 
of the club, Mr. C. S. Davis, of New Haven, 
presented President Perry a copy of the old 
English picture, “‘The Hunter’s Dream.” 

At Westfield the Western Massachusetts Fox- 
hunters’ Club started its annual hunt the 3oth, 
having among its distinguished guests Con- 
gressman G. P. Lawrence, and ex-Congress- 
man John R. Thayer, of Worcester, one of the 
most enthusiastic fox-hunters in the State. The 
hunters are sanguine of success on account of 
the unusual numbers reported from all sections 
of the grounds over which they hunt. 

The recent fall of snow in Maine has been 
a great help to the hunters, and reports are 
looked for of great numbers of deer and moose 
being killed the last few days. 

On account of the southern counties having 
been opened to deer hunters this season, it is 
expected the number killed in New Hampshire 
will be much larger than that of any previous 
year, H. H. KimpBari. 


A Curious Old Rifle. 


AmoncG the interesting old weapons which 
have been presented to the Boone and Crockett 
Club as a part of the collection it is making of 
arms of the American pioneers, is a curious 
little rifle, donated by Mr. Hervey L. Allen, of 
Prince’s Bay, N. Y., president of the Richmond 
County Game and Fish Protective Association. 
The rifle is particularly interesting because it 
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has the old flat hammer, much like the one found 
on the old pepperbox Allen rifle, and_ stil] 
further because the hammer is on the under 
side of the barrel not far in front of the trigger 
guard. It has no camrod. 

The history of the arm is interestingly related 
by Mr. Allen as follows: He says: 

“This rifle was made by Warren Gill; a first- 
class gunsmith of his time, being riot only a 
skilled mechanic, but a man.of very progressive 
ideas in his line of work. I have been told by, 
one of his near relations that Gill made this 
gun some time prior to his going to California 
in 1849. As Gill worked for Colt at the tim» 
he made the rifle, it must have been made a: 
Whitneyville, Conn., as Col. Colt was there then 
engaged in the manufacture of firearms. Pre 
vious to having a shop at Whitneyville, Conn., 
Colt was at Paterson, N. J., making powder 
and ball revolvers as early as 1836. 

“This man Gill conceived the idea that h: 
would like a rifle smaller than the general rum 
of arms of the day and used his own idea 
about what he wanted for a handy little rifle t: 
shoot small game. e simply made it for his 
own use, asking no questions or advice from 
any one. In those days it was not uncommo: 
for a man who was accomplished in his line to 


- have many of the privileges he wished in the 


shop, provided he used his own time. 

“If the observer will look closely he can se 
just back of the rear sight on the barrel of this 
rifle the letters W. G., 1846—or 1848—my eyes 
tell me 1846. 

“Whether Gill took this gun with him to 
California in 1849, I do not know, but I do 
know that after he had had it for some time he 
put on the rear peep sight, according to his own 
ideas. Any one looking at this rear sight would 
say it is a Lyman sight, but I think it was made 
long before; it might have given some one the 
suggestion which led to the production of its 
like in an improved way. I cannot say as to 
that, but I do know that the sight on the rifle 
was made by Gill’s own hands. It looks like 
a crude affair for a peep sight now, and the. 
wind gauge on it was something to guess about 
then, as it is not lined or graduated at all. The 
rifleman carried his ramrod not on the barrel, 
but in a hunting bag, for it was made in three 
pieces. Unfortunately, I could get none of the 
fixings that went with the rifle. The bullet 
moulds were lost with several other things of 
interest belonging to the outfit. This rifle was 
given me to keep and preserve as a curiosity, 
and I think I do so in giving it into the hands 
of the present custodians.” 


Mr. Black’s Reindeer. 


Tue Shooting Times says that among the 
sportsmen who visited Norway this season for 
reindeer were Prince Demidoff, Sir Henry Seton- 
Karr, Mr. F. C. Selous, Mr. P. B. Van der Byl, 
Mr. Rhys Williams, Mr. R. Wahman and Mr. 
Colin M. Black. Though all had a fair amount 
of success, the gentleman last named secured 
one of the best heads obtained this year, which 
he has entrusted to Rowland Ward, of Piccadilly, 
for preservation. The length of the main beam 
is 524% inches and the brow antler carries seven 
points and two offers. Of the many reindeer 
heads measured by Rowland Ward, only three 
have yielded higher figures. Mr. Ward is also 
mounting the skin of a gigantic reticulated python 
for the Hon. Walter Rothschild, M.P. The 
actual length is 28 feet 3 inches, but as the skin 
is damaged, and has been shortened in the pro- 
cess of repair, the reptile in life must have been 
quite 30 feet long, or 5 feet longer than the giant 
python in the Zoological Gardens. 


SQUIRREL RIFLE MADE ABOUT 1846. 












The Black. 


ditor Forest and Stream: 

Two flat bottom boats were lying at the water’s 

ige. A few yards away a man lay stretched be- 

ath some willows, his elbow resting on a boat 

ishion, a gunny sack filled with straw. He had 
|een sent there with the boats from the Judge’s 
; ace to meet us half way down the Black. As 

» drove up to the boats to unload, I said to 
1y companion, speaking of the river: 

“What do you think of it?” 

‘It looks all right.” 


I believe that every out-of-doors man comes to 
ve one stream that is mere beloved than any 

the others. There is something about it that 
ikes the days spent on that particular stream 
st a little nicer than on any other, and which 
ikes it linger in the memory until, sooner or 
er, one goes to all of the trouble of packing 

and traveling over mountain roads to get 
ck to it. It is the spirit of the water. When 
say spirit, I mean the appeal of the intellectual 

se of one entity to another. The Judge, who 
as lived on its bank all his life, is also pos- 
sessed by it. This year he and his wife took a 
rather extensive water trip, embracing the Great 
Lakes, the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, the Atlantic 
and Chesapeake Bay. The Judge’s wife told me 
that he would stand on the upper deck of one 
of the streams, look at the expanse of water, and 
exclaim, “Give me the Black.” So, as I say, 
every man to his river, and here was mine. 

Now, my companion had never run the rapids 
of a mountain stream nor cast a fly. He and 
the river were total strangers, but it was interest- 
ing to see their advances toward each other. 
First came the exhilaration of “running down 
hill’ over water, and the fascinating study of 
how to run such places without having the boat 
hit the inevitable obstruction at the outside of 
the curve, the stump, or the log, or the rock, or 
the driftwood with the current speeding beneath 
it. After a day or so he learned that he could 
not steer a boat in a rapid, but that he has to 
simply pick it up on his paddle and throw it; 
then he quit hitting the stump in the curve and 
I was able to fish without a paddle in one hand 
to fend the bow from The Place. His closer 
intimacy with the water began by going in swim- 
ming, but that does not count for much. The 
real advance was when he stepped over the side 
of the boat and waded in the shallows with his 
shoes on. Finally, after swimming a place where 
the river darted through a narrow place, he de- 
re put on his clothes and plunged-in head 

rst. 

“I wanted to see if I could swim straight across 
with my clothes on,” he said. 

Then I knew that the river had enticed him 
away from his lares and his penates; that he 
would journey thither with me again. 

We loaded our camping impedimenta into the 
commissary, which Charlton was to take charge 
of, put the fly-rod together, and after wetting the 
leader and attaching a gray hackle and a Lord 
Baltimore, with N. at the paddle, pushed off 
into the first rapid, where he hit the stump head 
on; and it was a likely looking spot to cast a fly 
into, too. Then there came a long pool, with a 
bluff on one side, big rocks in the bottom, with 
here and there a log near the shore, and now 
and again a fringe of spatterdocks—the ideal 
pool for fly-fishing for small-mouth black bass. 
There were several rises of the kind that do not 
count, where the fish runs out after the fly, looks 
at it as you pick it up for the back cast, and 
Boe ‘s on into deep water. Still, it was interest- 
ing. Then there came a riffle with no obstruc- 
tions, and a fish took the hackle that gave N. 
and myself a taste of fish fof dinner. After that 


ee ee 


We came to the camping place, a high bluff, or 
mountain, as Ozark mountains go, on one side; 
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a gravel beach at the edge of the timber on the 
other side, where a spring creek came into the 
river. The spring, which supplied this creek, was 
evidently some distance away, as its water was 
not very cold, but back from the river a hun- 
dred yards there was a smaller spring gushing 
up out of the gravel that was very cold. A 
= drink all around’ and we scattered to our 
work, 


There are two times when camping out is real 
work: The first is when you make your first 
camp and have to open the grocery boxes and 
hunt the things you want to cook with and stow 
them all in their proper receptacles; the second 
is when you pack up to go home. 

I had brought along an extra box, of a suit- 
able boat size, having handles and containing two 
rows of large cans with wide screw-off tops. In 
these we put the most of the provisions. Hav- 
ing in mind the extra labor of this first meal, N. 
had provided three loaves of raisin bread. It 
is graham bread with raisins scattered through 
it. The raisins do not taste bad, and serve to 
keep the bread fresh. Such bread lasts, even in 
summer, much longer than the other kind. We 
ate the last of this on the third day, and it was 
still fresh and free from mould. Made in larger 
sized loaves, such as the twenty-five cent loaves 
the bakers made in New Mexico and Arizona, 
such bread will keep tor a week. 

After dinner we put. up the tent, unlimbered 
the folding cots, and made the beds. I am not 
a sybarite, but when I go down a river with a 
commissary boat to carry things for me I make 
my bed to lie in. First, I put down a double 
blanket folded lengthwise, four thicknesses; then 
a sheet folded in the same way so as to do for 
top and bottom; then a rubber pillow in a pillow 
case, then a blanket on top, and I fold the covers 
down at the top, and it looks so inviting that 
I can hardly wait for it to get dark; I want to 
lie in it and listen to the water gurgling out at 
the rapid, and gaze at the bright star just above 
the trees, and laugh at the mosquitoes. Oh yes, 
I laugh at them. I have a mosquito bar, made 
of cheese cloth, the size of the tent, which is 
hung inside by hooks and eyes to the ridge pole 
and corners; and when we go to bed we crawl 
under it—there are no openings—and there is no 
other adjunct of camping out which so adds to 
one’s comfort. We played in the river around 
camp that afternoon, and for supper had corn 
cakes, maple syrup, Scotch jam, bacon and Ger- 
man fried potatoes, tea and two cigars. When 
I had reached the placid end of the second one, 
N. having done likewise, I turned over and fell 
asleep trying to stay awake to listen to the gurgle 
of the water. 


The next day we stayed at that camp and 
fished up and down the river, not getting many 
fish, but having fun with the rapids, both up 
and down. For a while it is fun shooting them; 
it is also fun to climb them with the boat, pad- 
dling as far as you can and then wading and 
pulling and pushing up into the next pool. In 
the evening we played chess by the light of two 
coach candles. These candles are six inches in 
length and an inch and a half in diameter, and 
are the best for camping, since they can be made 
to stand on their own bottoms any place they are 
put. The next day we ran to the spring at the 
Mann settlement, where we camped two nights. 
I found my hand had lost its cunning with the 
Dutch oven and that the oven itself had been 
warped and the lid did not fit tight, so we sent 
the flour across the river to a farm house and 
the boy fetched us hot biscuits as needed. 

On the way down we caught fish enough to 
eat and had a fine time with the river. There is 
one place where it runs around an island a mile 
or more in length, where the divided stream is 
narrow and swift and full of all kinds of ob- 
structions, and where we had to jump into the 





water several times to keep from being swept 
into fallen trees, etc. I had camped at the Mann 
settlement two years before, and when it came 
to putting up the tent we found and used the 
tent pegs that had been. left there then. It made 
me think of the time I left my drinking cup on 
a log beside the trail in the Rockies and found 
it there three weeks later. The first night at 
this camp was warm, and we slept under sheets 
only, although the blanket came into play toward 
morning. The second night was cold, and we 
had to put some of the bottom blankets on top. 

We broke camp early on Wednesday morning 
and started down the river for our last two days, 
intending to fish all the time, as we could take 
the fish home with us. We called at the Judge’s 
place, a mile below the settlement, and paid our 
hauling bill, while Charlton ran the commissary 
on down the river to his place to wait for us 
there. At dinner time we came to a spring 
against a rock wall half way up the bluff, the 
wall jutting out over it for a roof, making a 
fine natural spring house, which was inclosed by 
a paling fence, having a plank seat within, from 
which steps led down to the milk pans and the 
water. I took the tea pot up to the house for 
boiling water for tea, and ate our lunch on the 
bench, beginning with a concoction of lemons, 
sugar and spring water, together with just a little 
whiskey, and ending with biscuits, butter, jam 
and tea, with sliced tomatoes. It was all right. 
We caught sixteen fish that day and “camped at 
a fine spring at the edge of a high bluff, pitch- , 
ing the tent on the sandbar on the other side, 
however. The next day we stopped at a farm 
house and telephoned to the railroad for teams 
to come for us the next morning in time for 
the train. Dinner that day was at the Big Spring, 
up which we paddled the boats until we came 
to where it came gushing down from the moss- 
covered rocks above. Here we had a fire and a 
pot of tea and corned beef hash. N. cut his 
finger opening the can, and my famous medicine 
chest came into usefulness for the first and only 
time. I also made flapjacks, and one of us ate 
sixteen. Modesty forbids me to say how many 
the other fellow ate, but we always tried to tote 
fair. On this day we caught thirteen fish, the 
largest measuring seventeen inches. When we 
arrived at the journey’s end, so far as the river 
was concerned, late that afternoon, we made a 
live box out of one of the grocery boxes, where 
the fish kept alive all night. 


The next morning, after the* usual hearty 
breakfast, we packed up, the teams rattling down 
out of the hills just as the last ropes were tied, 
and in a couple of hours we were on the train 
homeward bound, clad in the garments of civili- 
zation, looking like other folks, but still having 
stored up somewhere within us a fund of 
memories of rushing water, gushing springs, 
darting fish, camp-fires, night sounds and all the 
witchery, whatever it is, of the Black. 


These Ozark streams, eight or ten in number, 
offer the only nearby summer resorts for people 
living adjacent to St. Louis. All other resorts 
are upward of a thousand miles distant, and 
therefore impractical to all but those who can 
take a week to go and come, and who can afford 
the expense of such a trip. The climate of the 
Ozarks is ideal in the summer time. There are 
hot days, as there are in other mountain regions, 
but the nights are cool, and it is always cool in 
the shade in the daytime. A day spent on one 
of these streams, gliding down over clear water, 
beneath shaded hills on one side or the other 
almost all the time, is as invigorating as a day 
in the park’region of northern Minnesota or the 
mountains of Colorado, or the Atlantic coast 


region. It is not, however, a good place to be 
in afoot. The woods are infested by ticks and 
chiggers, which get on one and burrow under 


the skin, causing extreme discomfort to most 
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people, so that mere hotels in the Ozark region 
would not be successful, and, indeed, are not. 
But if there were hotels along the rivers, to 
serve as stopping places at night and for occas- 
ional days of resting, with boats and boatmen to 
take the people from one such place to the next 
one, a day’s journey down stream, the delight- 
fulness and recuperative quality of the region 
would be beyond compare, and it would become 
what it was evidently intended for—the play- 
ground of the busy people of the middle Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The railroads devote their 
energies to extolling distant places, which can 
only be reached by the few, entirely disregard- 
ing the possibilities of the summer resort here 
within reach of the thousands wha would patron- 
ize them every year if they were but properly 
exploited. The one little stretch of the Black 
River that N. and I covered in a week can be 
made in three days, and, by means of three in- 
expensive hotels, a fleet of small boats and guides 
and a couple of stage lines—one seven miles and 
the other five—could afford such trips to hun- 
dreds of people who, from May until November, 
would be glad to get such a taste of real moun- 


tain air. GerorGE KENNEDY. 
The Big One Got Away. 
Akron, Ohio, Oct 30.—Editor Forest and 


Stream: I have to report that the Aransas Pass 
Tarpon Club have awarded on Oct. 10, 11 and 
12, three silver buttons to Mr. J. E. Cotter, of 
Tarpon, Texas, and two silver buttons to Mr. 
A. W. Hooper, of Boston, Mass., for landing 
tarpon not less than 4 feet 6 inches on No. 9 
thread linen line, and with rod not less than 6 
feet long and tip not weighing more than 6 ounces 
according to the rules laid down by the club. 
The longest tarpon measured 5 feet 1 inch, which 
is slightly under the 5 foot 6 inch length, which 
entitles the fisherman to a gold button. At this 
writing no one has been successful in securing 
a gold button, but many have tried and are still 
trying. 

Mr. Hooper, who enjoys a reputation as one 
of the most expert of fishermen, being an active 
member of the Tuna Club and numerous other 
kindred associations, relates a very exciting ex- 
perience with a 6 foot tarpon on a No. 9g line 
a few days ago. He struck the fish near the end 
of the jetty at Aransas Pass and the fish imme- 
diately made numerous vicious leaps and plunges 
to release himself. When he found the hook 
securely fastened he settled down to fight it out 
and match his skill against the veteran at the 
other end of the line. The odds, however, were 
decidedly in favor of the tarpon, as all that was 
between him and freedom was a delicate line of 
18 pounds breaking strain. Evidently the tar- 
pon’s intention was to go into the bay by way 
of the pass, and after he had gone about, 500 
feet he suddenly wheeled about and headed for 
the sea, leaping and plunging continually. antil 
he had nearly exhausted Mr. Hooper’s line 
supply. By putting all of the pressure possible 
on the reel the fish was fully stopped when nearly 
four miles from shore and well out into the sea. 
The water was very rough and the small rowboat 
was shipping water badly and in-danger of being 
capsized. By reason of the thumb-drag on the 
line as well as the wear of same through the 
guides of-the rod it began to weaken and broke 
with the tarpon within 100 feet of the gaff and 
apparently conquered. 

Of course Mr. Hooper was. greatly disap- 
pointed, but not discouraged. Had he been suc- 
cessful in landing the fish he would have secured 
that much coveted gold button which the club 
awards for landing a tarpon not less than 5 
feet 6 inches. J. E. PFivuecer. 

Cor. Sec’y Aransas Pass Tarpon Club. 


STIMULATION WITHOUT REACTION. 


After a day of enjoyable sport, it is wise to 
choose a drink which helps to restore the vital 
powers rather than one which tends to deplete 
them, as in the case with many drinks. Bor- 
den’s Malted Milk. is delicious, concentrated, 
nourishing, invaluable to the camper, made ready 
for use by adding water, hot or cold—Adv. 


In Pennsylvania Waters. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Contrary to expectation, angling in Penn- 
sylvania waters was not brought to a general 
conclusion on the first of October. There 
were some heavy rains the last week in Sep- 
tember that made the rivers muddy and com- 
pletely put a stop to fishing. It was expected 
that by the time the water cleared the weather 
would become too cold for enjoyable angling, 
but with the clearing of the waters came de- 
lightful weather. The bass, instead of -seek- 
ing the deepest waters and going into winter 
quarters, kept on the move and developed a 
hearty appetite. 

Four to five-pound bass have been reported 
most numerous, the claim coming, as usual, 
from the North Branch of the Susquehanna. 
The dams in Lebanon county yielded some 
good fishing, and so did the Delaware. 

The wall-eyed pike fishing is now at its 
height, and many fine specimens are being 
taken daily from the Susquehanna near Dau- 
phin and Sunbury, on the main river, and on 
both the North and West branches. A few 
blue pike are occasionally caught while troll- 
ing. Rock bass were never so plentiful as 
this year on the North Branch, above Lacey- 
ville, in Bradford county. 

Pickerel are very abundant in the lakes of 
northeastern Pennsylvania, but they are not 
biting well, and the catches have been poor. 
The muscallonge fishing in Conneaut and other 
muscallonge lakes in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania has fallen off appreciably. 

The Department of Fisheries has nearly 
concluded preparations for its great fight to 
preserve the public character of several hun- 
dred streams in the State. It will be one of 
the most important legal battles that has been 
waged before the Superior Court, and it has 
all grown out of an apparently insignificant 
little county justice case, in which three men 
had another man named Foster arrested and 
fined for trespass in Wayne county, and yet 
the questions involved are of vast importance 
to every angler in Pennsylvania, and are also 
of equal importance to the lumber industry 
of the State. 

It appears that beginning with the early days 
of the nation and until the enactment of the 
new Constitution, in 1874, the Legislature from 
time to time declared certain streams navi- 
gable public highways for logging and raft- 
ing, and sometimes for boating and other pur- 
poses. Many of these streams are compara- 
tively small and only navigable for logs dur- 
ing the spring months. These are streams all 
smaller than those which were public or navi- 
gable by common law, like the Susquehanna, 
the Delaware and the Allegheny. 

Among the streams so declared navigable 
highways was the Lackawaxen, a stream about 
forty miles long, flowing mostly through 
Wayne and partly through Pike, and empty- 
ing into the Delaware River at Lackawaxen. 
It is the longest stream in Wayne county. The 
act declaring it navigable went on the statute 
books in 1814. In 1895 the Legislature, at the 
behest of the coal companies, passed what is 
known as the Trespass Act, making it punish- 
able to an amount not more than $10 for any 
persons to trespass on land properly posted. 
Another law was enacted several years before 
providing that wherever any county bridges 
over a public stream were destroyed by ice 
or fire, the State should rebuild the structures, 
and several such bridges were built at intervals 
across the Lackawaxen, one at Aldenville, in 
Wayne county, just below the point where the 
legislature declared should be the end of 
navigation. 

A section of the act of roor extended the 
character of all streams declared public and 
navigable by enacting that fishing should be 
free in all such streams. Notwithstanding, the 
Legislature had declared the Lackawaxen a 
public navigable stream for logging and raft- 
ing purposes, and that fishing should be free 
therein, nearly every owner along the Lacka- 
waxen posted his land under the Trespass 
Act of 1905. 


—_— 


In the spring of 1906, shortly after the post- 
ing, a Mr. Foster, of Scranton, drove to the 
State bridge below Aldenville, entered the 
stream from the abutments and went to fish- 
ing. He was careful at all times not to step 
upon the banks on either side. He even ate 
his lunch from a rock in the middle of the 
stream. Nevertheless, in the middle of the 
afternoon he was arrested by a_ constabie 
charged by three of the owners with trespass. 
He was taken before a justice of the peace, 
convicted and fined in the aggregate of 
$30. Mr. Foster at once appealed the case to 
the Wayne county court, where after the case 
had been heard, the court handed down a de- 
cision declaring in effect that although the 
Legislatur® had declared the Lackawaxen to 
be a navigable stream, it was in fact not a 
navigable stream in the meaning of the term, 
and therefore was not a public highway, and 
that the fishing privilege granted by the Lev- 
islature was of no avail; that the plaintiils 
actually owned the land, and that the defendant, 
Mr. Foster, was a trespasser under the act of 1905. 

The court held that as the stream was not 
in fact a navigable stream, the Legislature 
had no right to take it from the owners with- 
out compensating them. During the proceed- 
ings, Mr. Foster was advised by the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, and when the case went 
against him, at the instance of the commis- 
sioner he took an appeal to the Superior 
Court. The case at once sprung into great 
prominence because of the ‘important ques- 
tions involved, and as it was not a fishing 
case, but one. of trespass, the commissioner 
could not use any State funds to defray the 
expenses before the Superior Court. He 
therefore issued an appeal to _ fishermen 
throughout the State for aid, and money is 
being sent to him for that purpose, but he has 


not yet a sufficient sum, and would be glad to © 


receive further contributions. The case comes 
up before the Superior Court in the January 
term at Scranton. Several lawyers represent 
the department and Mr. Foster, and most of 
them have made names for themselves as con- 
stitutional lawyers. 

The commissioner has announced that all 
indications point to the various State hatch- 
eries being crowded with trout eggs. The 
four stations devoted to that fish now contain 
about five millions of eggs, and the commis- 
sioner expects before the season closes to have 
about fifteen millions. 

The Bradford county court has just handed 
down a very important decision, in which it is 
declared that the State laws relating to fish 
cover private as well as public waters. This 
is the second court decision of the kind in the 
same line, but the great value in this instance 
is that it covers every phase of the subject. and 
was prepared to meet a possible appeal to the 
Superior Court. 

Most of the lakes in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania are owned by individuals, many of whom 
have claimed the right to fish when and how 
thev pleased, regardless of .the laws. 

Riley, the special fish warden and deputy 
game warden, who last summer was caught bv 
other fish wardens and the State police vio- 


lating the fish laws bv selling 130 undersize 


trout, and in default of $1,300 fine sent to jail 
for 1,300 days, appealed to the board of par- 
dons for a pardon. The commissioner of Fish- 
eries, the secretary of the Game Commission, 
and the State police entered strong written 
protests, and the board of pardons thereupon 
refused to grant the pardon. There has been 
some mistaken sympathy expressed for this 
man on the grounds that the punishment of 
1,300 days for selling 130 undersize trout wags 
excessive, but the Department of Fisheries held 
and so did the Game Commission and the State 
police, that the man deserved all he got. He 
was a sworn officer of the State, who betraved 
his trust, and they claim that there was ground 
for believing that he had done the same thing 
on numerous other occasions. BoNIFACIUS. 

All the fish laws of the United States and Can- 
ada, revised to date and now in force, are given 
in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 
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. Father Macleod’s Salmon. 


All went well until one day 
Came a strange fish up the bay. 


Over the strange and mysterious island of 
Newfoundland the summer season brooded with 
a iar north glamour of sifted synlight and sea 
cloud mistiness. On Avalon peninsula the dense 
growth of pine and spruce, of juniper and larch, 
casi an emerald sweep to the west and south, 
their tops carved green against the sky, their 
sha lowed trunks standing thick and straight as 
assembled warriors. Ferns sprang up, and many 
wil flowers lent their fragrance to the season, 
anc balsam and other evergreen filled the wild 
air with pungent aromatic tang. 

S. Mary’s Bay, dotted here and there with the 
sno.-y sails of wandering fishermen, lay to the 
sou hwest, and its two arms, Salmonier and 
Colinet, extended upward into the peninsula, says 
the Chicago Tribune, with Salmonier River flow- 
ing southwesterly into its salt water harbor. Out 
froi: toward the head of Salmonier River lay the 
rug:ed course of an unnamed stream, which cut 
abr:iptly into the Salmonier with a great rush 
of scething water, and a resistless leap and em- 
brace of foamy waters, and just here, and high 
upo a snug slopé by a little clearing stood the 
house of Father Macleod. 

Just a bit of a cottage perched among the hills, 
a reireat from the haunts of men, a way station 
for the faithful, a haven for maybe the loggers, 
the fishermen, the farmer. What would you 
have? Shall a man christen himself when an 
infant, marry himself in the fire of his twenties, 
or bury himself. when the shadows lie longest 
toward the west? Here, where conditions were 
primitive, men and women mated, died, and gave 
in marriage; and at christening or wedding the 
services of a man of God were a necessity. So 
the good father bided in his white painted little 
home and gave solace and good greeting whether 
to stranger’ or friend, and the thin, keen spiral 
of his chimney’s signal made a hearthstone wel- 
come to the saint and to the unsanctified. 

For Macleod was a mixture of heartiness and 
asceticism, of jolly good fellowship and stern 
integrity, which gave you the clue to his mingled 
ancestral blood. There was a dash of Scotch in 
his blood, a taste of the Irish, and a good strong 
cast of stubborn English traits in his blend, and 
you could not be with him a day, no, nor an 
hour, but these facts of his nature would present 
you each its own particular spark. 


THE THOMAS MCD, POTTER TROPHY. 
‘or the Largest Red-Button Fish of the Season. 





TUNA CLUB CUPS. 
For Record Black Sea Bass, Tuna, Albacore, Bonito, 
Swordfish, etc. 


Now it might be that those bagpipes in the 
corner of his front room looked out of place if 
you were prone to criticize, and even the eight- 
ounce fishing rod held neatly in place by two 
caribou prongs surely hinted of the sportsman’s 
inclination. And to see the reverend father draw 
his sharp clasp knife from a convenient pocket, 
and carefully slice away at a slab of black 
tobacco, preparatory to filling his short stemmed 
black pipe, was to acquit him of any prejudice 
against that particular failing of mankind. 

But, indeed, there was the saving grace of 
sheer humanity in the man, and those who knew 
him best loved him best for his brotherhood in 
the matter of hobbies. The bagpipes discoursed 
fluently under his skillful touch, and where was 
there a man in the country, aye, or from the 
States, who could cast you so artful a fly, so 
deft an alluring cheat into the waters of Sal- 
monier, or his twin brother of swirling waters? 

In the conjunction of the two currents great 
brook trout lurked, and during the season lusty 
sea trout came up the river, while the lordly 
salmon, king of the tumbling currents, sent its 
harge-like body lazily along when at leisure, or 
took the foam-flecked falls like a pole vaulter. 
Tust to step down to the bank and draw from 
their hiding places a brace or so of spotted 
salmon, fontinalis, or to land a fighting, wiry 
gymnast of a six-pound sea trout was almost an 
every other day diversion of Macleod. In slip- 
pers and black canonical trousers, even with his 
cheeks fresh from the clerical razor, he would 
take the eight-ounce rod and a pair of favorite 
flies, and slip down to the river, and before a 
half hour had elasped he would be back with 
the mid-day meal still squirming in the creel. 

Now, on this particular day, as the sturdy 
father related, he reached for the tough. reliable 
rod from its place on his wall, and, clad lightly 
in collarless shirt and dark pantaloons, his, feet 
incased in thin slippers, he strode easily and 
vigorously down the slone that led to Salmonier. 
A cup of coffee. a single slice of toasted bread, 
and a mere radish had sfficed for his morning 
meal, for his appetite had lain dormant for the 
while. and he hid. somehow. a mind to the 
eniritual more than to the gastronomic that morn- 
ing. 

It. was nearly 9 o’cleck when he whirled the 
fly around over: an wnderhangine bush at the 
bank’s edge, and as lightly as a shadow the lure 
touched the network of foam that eddied there. 
A rush. an inflection of the trained wrist, and 
the trout was hooked, Here and there it darted, 





leaped, dove and sulked, rose and fenced for 
the liberation of the barb. But Macleod’s prac- 
ticed hand, refusing an inch of slack, soon con- 
quered the glittering prey. Slowly he guided it 
to the shallows next to the shore, and transferred 
it to his reel on the grassy declivity that rose 
up toward the cottage above him. 

A second cast, and another trout struck and 
was played and landed. They weighed together 
about five pounds. “Enough and to spare,” said 
his reverence. He stood in the sunlight, now 
and then checkered with roving cloud lines, and 
watched the river’s surface, wrinkled at intervals 
by crawling winds, and drank in the primeval 
and wilderness sweep of it all with a hungry eye 
for its beauty. ; 

He looked at the remaining fly. It was a 
salmon fly. Again he mused, but this time his 
thoughts roved to something more than the love- 
liness of stream and cloud, of wind-woven riffle 
and gliding sunshine. 

“I wonder,” he:said, “now I wonder if it be 
that the salmon can have come up? Or maybe 
a sea trout is lying over there.” 

He tied the salmon fly on and made a wide 
and free untrammelled cast over the churning 
waters where they met at the angle of most re- 
sistance; and I promise you a salmon worthy of 
the king’s own rod struck it as swiftly and 
tenaciously as a feathered arrow from an aborigi- 
nal bow might pierce the shoulder of the tower- 
ing reindeer. 

Here was no comparatively insignificant weight 
of square-jawed brook trout; nor rush and volt 
of voyaging sea trout, either. Here was the 
monarch of waters, the salmon himself, stung 
by an inch or so of steel, cheated by a fish of 
shimmering tinsel, hooked, held for a second by 
that instinctive wrist motion of Macleod, but 
up into the air with a curve of pictured silver, 
and down with a sullen plash that meant a chal- 
lenge to the priestly angler. Macleod* was no 
ordinary man, either in spirit or physique. Six 
feet in height, his gray locks floating back in the 
morning wind, and framing a head and face of 
Beethoven-like ruggedness, he did not hesitate 
an instant as to his ourse. 

“Into the water I went, man,” he said, the 
light of reminiscent battle glinting in his eyes 
as he spoke, “and the first thing I lost was my 
slipper. I kicked the other off to feel comfort- 
able,’ he continued, “and the fight was on.” 





THE COL. DANIEL M. BURNS TROPHY, 


To be given the Angler who exceeds the Tuna Club 
Record 25l-pound Tuna. 
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There was never such a gladiator before nor 
since, he told me. A hundred times he believed 
the great fish had escaped; a hundred times he 
had believed the steady strain of rod, reel and 
barb had conquered the champion of the inland 
waters. But the hours sped and the contest was 
not yet at an end. 

“My blood was up,” Macleod said; “a fair 
field and no favor.” When the States fisherman, 
who came by from the upper waters, offered to 
have his boatman help with the gaff, I shuddered 
to think how near to swearing was Macleod, if, 
indeed, he ever so far lost control of himself. 
But the States angler stayed it out—‘“he was a 
fine chap, after all,” said the priest, “and I had 
him with me for a week afterward.” 

The housekeeper on the hill came down with 
something to eat about twelve, but “hoot, mon,” 
said mv informant, “I wanted nothing then, no, 
nor coffee that she fetched later.” 

Such a racing and chasing o’er Cannoble lee 
as that salmon gave. And then the runs to the 
end of the line, the sulking at a deep pool above, 
and a wading out further by the priest and throw- 
ing stones in the pool to stir his majesty up once 
more. All the artifices of salmon subtlety were 
brought to bear by the fish to break away from 
the tantalizing steel, and as steadily as fate, and 
with a coaxing pressure and remorseless skill 
the arm of Macleod met every leap and curve, 
every twist and rush, and the afternoon wore 
away until almost 2 o’clock. Nine times he had 
guided the salmon into the shallower water, and 
nine times, as the fish caught sight of his foe, 
had he summoned strength and courage to battle 
his way back to the enveloping currents of the 
meeting waters. 


His dazzling leaps. had at last been robbed of: 


their lofty curves, and even his tumbling swirls 
on the surface had dwindled in strength and 
frequency. But he was a “braw, stubborn cus- 
tomer,” as Macleod put it, and the line had been 
tested to its limit, and as for the hook, it was 
a marvel that so slender a shank had withstood 
all the wild rushes and the long drawn out 
struggle of the day. 

“There was a bit of tobacco in my pocket,” 
remarked Macleod, “and my hand brushed it 
as I eased a bit on the rod,’ he went on. “It 
was just a wee bit of a chip,,and I stiffened the 
rod to give him a taste of the butt, while I dived 
into the pocket for the tobacco. Man, that was 
the sweetest morsel I ever put in my mouth. 
Don’t it seem sacrilegious to say it! I crunched 
it in my jaws, and I give just the least more 
edee o’ the butt. I felt amaist I had him, then. 

“There was not an inch o’ me that wasn’t 
dripping.” he continued. “I was as wet as if 
I had slipped into the reever. You see, I could 
get him up to the shoal, but I daurn’t try to drag 
him over the sand for fear the line would break, 
and one last fling might send him back to deep 
water, and maybe he would die there and I lose 
him after all that grand battle.” 

But he weakened suddenly 
this noble fish of that wild land. and _ finally 
Macleod fetched him softly along the water’s 
edge, and guided him close to the gravelly reach 
that fringed the bank. 7 

He was willing to lie along the sand then, for 
his fighting snirit had been exhausted. Macleod 
tested him a little with the hook and approached 
him cautiously at first, and confidently later, as 
he saw the fish’s listless movement. With one 
thrust of his hand into the salmon’s gills Mac- 
leod lifted him to the bank, and, as the fish left 
his element forever, the priest sat down to rest. 
for the moment almost as exhausted as his cap- 
tvre. He drank a cup of coffee than and took 
his dinner late. 

“Ve don’t ask how big he was?” queried Mac- 
leod, suddenly, bristling his shagey eyebrows at 
me 

“T don't care.” was my reply. “He must have 
been a snierdid fish. and you both fought. fair.” 

“Ve're rivht.” said the father. “I didn’t weigh 
him nor. measure him.” 

“Would vou rather have caught him or had 
him get away, after a good, long fight?” I asked 

The priest shot a keen glance at me and 
reached for his pipe. He cut the plug and cram- 
med the pieces into the pipe. His English stub- 
bornness refused to answer the question imme- 


at the last, did 
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diately, and his Scotch caution was considering a 
reply. But at the last the Irish blend came out 
triumphant. 

“I’d rather have caught him,” he answered. 
“But if it had been impossible to have caught 
him, I’d rather he’d broke away. He was a braw 
saumon,” went on Macleod, scratching a match 
preparatory to lighting his pipe; “man, it’d have 
broken my heart to lose him.” 


New Publications. 


“SALMON FISHING,” by John James Hardy, 
was originally published in Country Life’s (Lon- 
don) “Library of Sport,” but has been revised 
and added to, particularly with regard to the 
dressing and use of salmon flies. 

“Why do salmon take a fly?” asks Mr. Hardy, 
and adds, “Scientists tell us that ‘salmon do not 
feed in fresh water,’ a statement, however, which 
cannot be accepted my most anglers. * * * One 
may fairly ask scientists, when one sees salmon 
caught with worm, prawn or minnow—which they 
often take into their gullets as a trout will do— 
what the salmon are doing with them there.” He 
thinks this prima facie evidence that they are 
feeding on them, and that while it is true salmon 
are rarely caught with anything in their stomachs, 
it may be that it is only the hungry fish that 
takes fly or bait, and whose stomach is empty; 
or that he disgorges everything in his efforts 
to free himself from the hook. 

It was Hewett Wheatley, who in 1849 wrote 
that “fish will often strike at anything, apparently 
in mere wantonness, that is floating along the 
surface of the water. And when a salmon is 
thus sporting, it is not unlikely that, on present- 
ing a fly, he will, unless alarmed, rise at it; and 
perhaps the more eagerly, if it be an unaccus- 
tomed object.” Mr. Wheatley cites a case of a 
trout taken on a daisy after it had ejected several 
artificial flies, and reasons that salmon may act 
similarly. But Mr. Wheatley accepted the scien- 
tific conclusion, whereas many modern anglers 
do not. Mr. Hardy believes they do feed in 
fresh water, to a certain extent at least, but 
admits that curiosity may prompt the salmon 
to take the fly. 

Mr. Hardy gives a chapter on salmon fly tying 
that is of value, and follows it with chapters on 
the selection of rods, reels, lines, etc., and their 
use. In his references to lines he gives the cus- 
tomary arbitrary numbers, but supplements these 
with the calibers of lines in the terms used by 
wire makers, making it plain that a No. 2 tapered 
line 42 yards in length and weighing 3 ounces 
8 drachms, is the size of a No. 15 wire. In view 
of the fact that some makers use numbers and 
others letters, and a No. 2 of one maker being 
equal in size to another’s No 10, we hope some 
time to see the sizes of both lines and silkworm 
gut given in thousandths of an inch, so that the 
angler who orders his line by mail can have 
something more definite to guide him than mean- 
ingless letters or numbers. 

The various methods of casting and manipulat- 
ing the salmon fly are illustrated with splendid 
half-tone reproductions from photographs, and 
other methods of salmon fishing described. Then 
follows in tabular form the dressings of 345 
salmon flies, alphabetically arranged and num- 
bered. The volume is an exceedingly valuable 
one for salmon fishermen, English and Arherican. 
Published by Country Life and by George New- 
ness, London. 





“TENANTS OF THE TREES” is another one of 
Clarence Hawkes’ books of nature stories for 
little folks, and this one will appeal to young 
readers because of its handsome illustrations, 
which are by Louis Rhead, as well as through 
the stories of birds and squirrels and raccoons. 
Without attempting to preach, Mr. Hawkes ap- 
peals to his young readers in a way calculated 
to induce them to forego bird-nesting and hunt- 
ing with sling shots and other youthful weapons. 
Published By L. C” Page & Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 


Fishculture in New York. 


[From the Twelfth Annual Report of the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission.] 

THE output of the hatcheries was greatly in- 
creased over the yield of former years and 
everything points to still further gains. Ip 
whitefish culture much difficulty was found jp 
collecting a sufficient number of eggs,. notwith- 
standing the active and long-continued p!ant- 
ing of fry.. The causes of this falling off are 
not known, but will be carefully investigated, 

General conditions are more favorable than 
ever before, and the outlook for the futtire is 
bright. 

A gill parasite, commonly known as th: fish 
louse, one of the degraded forms of the “ope- 
pods, is very injurious in its effects upon ‘rout 
and especially yearlings, two-year olds and 
older fish. Unfortunately-this is one o/ the 
parasites which abound in all wild trout and 
salmon waters, and which appear to be ove of 
nature’s checks on over production. The -om- 
mon Adirondack species was. introduced into 
hatchery waters at Caledonia, and beforc its 
nature was discovered it caused heavy losses 
among the two-year old brooR trout as well 
as fish of greater age. ; 

The only means of checking this parasite, 
available at most of our stations, is the intro- 
duction of a surface feeding fish which will con- 
sume the swimming larve of this crustacean. 
For this purpose it is believed that the fresh- 
water killy will be more suitable for trout 
waters, as it is a lover of cold, pure streams 
such as trout inhabit. Doubtless there are 
other native fishes which may become available, 
but this one is suggested because its distribution 
in the State is rather extended, its size is small, 
and it would not, therefore, interfere with the 
natural or artificial reproduction of trout. 
Furthermore, it would furnish suitable live food 
for the large fish.' It is a prolific species and 
when once ‘established at a station it is rea- 
sonable to expect that its introduction would 
prove wholly beneficial. 

Fungus is another fish pest much dreaded by 
fishculturists everywhere. This can be con- 
trolled at the stations, and has been controlled 
at the Adirondack Hatchery, by means of salt 
freely used in the troughs and races. High 
summer temperature and scant flow of water 
have caused difficulty at this station and else- 
where. The only remedy for this situation ap- 
pears to be the pumping of spring. water sug- 
gested above. This natural drawback to trout 
propagation is a very serious matter often re- 
sulting in the loss of tens of thousands of fry 
and fingerling fish. One of the essentials of a 
successful trout station is the presence of a 
bountiful supply of pure spring water obtain- 
able by gravity, if possible. 

The Chautauqua Hatchery station now depends 
for its water supply chiefly upon an artesian 
well which furnishes sufficient water of suitable 
quality for the hatching of maskalonge, and it 
could be used for various species of trout and 
whitefish within its rather limited capacity. It 
can now hatch about 8,000,600 to 10,000,000 of 
maskalonge eggs in a season. In_ 1906 the 
number of fry furnished by the station was 
above 5,000,000 out of a total of 8,000,000 eggs. 
A little stream runs through the *hatchery 
grounds, and it is well known that ponds located 
in this small creek are well suited for reari 
maskalonge up to the stage at which the fis 
must be distributed in order to prevent whole- 
sale losses through cannibalism. The maska- 
longe thrives better in the creek than it does 
in the cement ponds and in the wooden troughs 
of the hatchery. 

Foreman Brown holds the fry until they are 
able to swim up, then he plants them, and he 
does so because it is imperative to prevent 
them from devouring one another. The Penn- 
sylvania Commissioner had about 1,000 of the 
young maskalonge at Corry station, and im a 
short time only one fish was left. to represent 
the experiment. All the others had become 
victims of the process of “addition, division 
and silence.” 

Cold Spring Harbor is more than a trout 

(Continued on page 755.) 
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Port Washington One Design Class. 


For their size and cost, the Port Washington 
one-cesign class are remarkable little boats. Ten 
of them were built in the spring of 1907 by E. 


Gerry Emmons, Swampscott, Mass., for mem- 
bers of the Manhassett Bay Y. C. from designs 
by C. D. Mower. 


They turned out to be such a good invest- 
ment. costing less than $250 complete, that other 
club: are considering the advisability of adopt- 
ing 1 .e same model. In fact, eight of them have 
been ouilt and are in use on Lake Sunapee, New 
Ham»shire. Their spars are solid, standing rig- 
ging wire, brass blocks and fittings with sails 
made by Carpenter & Co., Chicago. They have 
canvas covered decks which is far preferable to 
any other on a small boat. 

Th t they are speedy has recently been proven 
in match races between Manhasset Bay bugs 
and one-design dories, also in the recent races 
with the new New Rochelle one-design boats. 

Mr. R. Dusinberre’s boat, Cow Baby, has won 
the honors for speed among themselves. Each 
boat carries a crew of three men, but no ballast. 

The Bay Side and Knickerbocker yacht clubs 
have these boats under consideration for some 
of their members with the idea of having inter- 
club regattas. The dimensions of Cow Baby and 
her sisters are: 


Length— 

Over BI a irctents veoh sana ccc 2ift. oin 

Wate oec neck concedes ccs enaae 14ft. 3in. 
Potward GORNMRNR 65 i656 seks gees ees 3it. 6in 
Bt; OVCRRIN anche ws Vaasa cen ans ane 3ft. 3in. 
BOM, Of) MOR 66,55 oan knew evades oe 6ft. 6in 
Mah, OF): WRMCENE hs 50.50% siccie'sdcisdass 5ft. r1in 
eet, WE aan ccc cctim bese ediwe ab red 8Y4in 
Pineit, With MMOOTE 6 i sitieveeds So sea ices 3ft. 3in 


































































































COW BABY, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sn CN TRO ick. os two clmeaie od 204 sq. ft 
BN OE es o's co ikea as od 51 sq. ft 
RMON ious lene cceutas¥tlewa 255 sq. ft. 
Maree ee 5 ceo E gins 17.5 





TuHE following is the record for eighteen club 
races for the season of 1907: 


Cow Baby, R. E. Dusinberre, Championship 
Zip, C, E. Hyde, second 
Viva, Trench and Gray, third.. oo 





Trix, Chas. F. Lewis, fourth.. 12 
Finis, Edison Stannard, fifth. 9 
No. 8, C. M. Prankard, sixth a 
Imp, Chas. J. Lincoln, seventh 7 
COUR. Re Te BECO MUON. «i, ccc ccoccvceceescteus 5 
MGT Me OE RODE 6s once r0so3o<cencececccocecossecs 0 
Bee Wa PI Bal NI a dei eV inscédcc cnt atsccccdee 0 


In the Saturday afternoon series of seven 
races Cow Baby, R. E. Dusinberre, won the 
championship, taking five firsts and two thirds, 
with 17 points to his credit. C. M. Prankard’s 
No. 8 was second, with 8 points. C. E. Hyde’s 
Zip was third, with 6 points. 

On Sept. 28 a team match of three races was 
sailed between two Port Washington one- 
design boats, two of the Manhasset Bay clipper 
dories and two of the Manhasset bug class. 
Cow Baby took two firsts and a second, and Zip 
one first and one third. This gave the Port 
Washington boats the series with 30 points. 
The bugs scored only 19, and the dories 8 points. 
These races were sailed in a strong N. W. 
wind and the superiority of the Port Wash- 
ington boats was most marked in the wind- 
ward work. 

In the series arranged with the New Rochelle 
one-design class the Port Washington boats 
again won, and in each event all of the Port 
Washington boats finished ahead of the New 
Rochelle boats. The Port Washington boats 
scored 56 points against 22 for the New Ro- 
chelle boats, and Trix, owned by Mr. C, F. 
Lewis, won the cup which was offered by the 
New Rochelle Y. C. for the match. 





Club House Burns. 


Tue Hudson River Boat Club, at One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-seventh street and North 
River, was destroyed by fire Oct. 30 at mid- 
night, together with scores of rowboats, 
launches and racing shells and records of the 
club dating back thirty years. One of the shells 
destroyed was presented to the club on the oc- 
casion of its crew winning a race at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial, and was highly prized. 

John Donnelly, a corporation inspector, a 
member of the club, discovered the fire. No one 
was about the club house at the time. He 
smashed in a door and tried to enter to save 
the records, which he knew to be valuable, but 
he was driven back by the smoke. 

The fire spread throughout the building and 
menaced a line of loaded freight cars standing 


nearby. The firemen gave their attention to the 
freight cars, seeing that the club house was 
doomed. Switch engines were rushed to the 


scene and all of the cars were saved, 
several received a scorching. 

The firemen had great trouble in getting to 
the burning club house. ‘ Between them and the 
river front were hundreds of freight cars, which 
blocked the way to the engines. The firemen 
crawled under the cars, but were helpless. Then 
a call was sent in for the fire boat George B. 
McClellan, which undoubtedly saved many of 
the freight cars from being destroyed. ° 

Great crowds watched the fire from River- 
side Park and the Manhattanville viaduct. It 
burned brilliantly for an hour. The club house 
was valued at $20,000 


though 
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Scud II. Scuds Away. 


Tue Standard Oil Co. may have a law suit on 
their hands if they don’t return the “Scud II.,” 
a 2ift. sailing skiff, owned by Mr. Fred Goeller, 
Jr., draughtsman for Mr. C. D. Mower. 

Fred’s boat is kept moored off Port Morris, 
and in the heavy winds that blew on Oct. 30, 
the 21ft. clipper hove up her own anchor and 
went off on an independent cruise about noon 
time. 

A man put out in pursuit of her, but before 
he could reach her, she tried to sink one of a 
tow of three oil barges bound east behind an 
ocean-going tug. The barge’s crew lassoed 
the runaway and in a jiffy had her stowed on 


‘deck. Fred is now trying to find some means 


of getting her back. 


The Handicap Class. 


THE ‘handicap class has proved so successful 
in its racing on Long Island Sound that other 
yacht clubs are now considering the advisability 
of entering into some such a scheme in order to 
increase the interest among owners of old boats. 
The pace in the regular classes has become so 
swift that unless a man built a new boat every 
year he was soon a back number. 

The handicap class takes all the old has-beens 
and by a system of handicaps gives all these 
old boats an even chance for a prize. The 
popularity of such an idea has now been*amply 
proven, and every year the ranks swell. 


Two new 44ft. launches for the New York 
Police Department, from designs by Horace See, 
are to be built by the Seabury Co. 





COW BABY, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Columbia University Takes Up Navigation 


DurincG the academic year, 1907-08 Columbia 
University, in co-operation with officers of the 
United States Navy and the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, offers a series of 
public lectures in Navigation and Nautical 
Science. They are intended for yachtsmen, 
officers of merchant vessels in New York Har~ 
bor, and all persons interested in the safe navi- 
gation of the seas. The lectures will be given 
in 309 Havemeyer on Tuesday afternoons at 
4:30, and will be illustrated. 


I 

Nov. 12—Introductory address, Rear-Admiral 
C. F. Goodrich, U. S. N.; “Dead Reckoning 
and Coastwise Navigation,” Lieut.-Commander 
W. S. Crosley, U. S. N. 

Nov. 19—“The Bottom of the Sea and its 
Uses in Navigation,” Lieut.-Commander W. S. 
Crosley, U. S. N. 

Nov. 26—‘Deep Sea Navigation: Latitude,” 
Lieut.-Commander R. H. Leigh, U. S. N. 

Dec. 3—“Deep Sea Navigation: Longitude,” 
Lieut.-Commander R. H, Leigh, U. S. N. 


II. 


Dec. 10—“The Sun and its Motions,” Pro- 
fessor Poor. 

Dec. 17—“The Making of an Almanac,” Pro- 
fessor Poor. a 


Jan. 14—“Tides: their Characteristics, Obser- 
vation and Prediction,” Dr. R. A. Harris. 

Jan 21—‘The Causes and Representation of 
the Tides,” Dr. R. A. Harris. 

Jan. 28—“Tidal Currents and Meteorological 
Tides,” Dr. R. A. Harris. 

Feb. 4—“How Charts are Made and Used,” 
Lecturer to be announced. 
. IV 

Feb. 11—“The Magnetic Survey of the Pacific 
Ocean by the Carnegie Institution,” Dr. L. A. 
Bauer. 

Feb. 18—‘“Finding the North Magnetic Pole,” 
Professor Hallock. 

Feb. 25—“The History of the Compass and 
its Errors,” Captain Howard Patterson, 
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ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Binney.) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 
Mason Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, “Designer,” Boston. 


BURGESS @ PACKARD 


Naval Architects and Engineers 


131 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. 4870 Main. Cable, “Burgess,’”’ Boston. 


MARBLEHEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: 


Nashua Street, Marblehead, Mass. 


YACHT BUILDING, STORAGE AND REPAIRS 


10-ton Steam Shearlegs, Large Storage Capacity. Ship 
Chandlery and Machine Shops. 


Largest Railway in Marblehead (21 feet of water) 


“Little Haste.”—Champion 21-footer. 

“Outlook.” —Winner of Quincy Cup. 

**Pellegrina.’’—40-rater.- : 

“Mercedes.” —Fastest 60 Rating Automobile Boat afloat, 
25% miles. . 

“Pineland.”’—103-foot Gasolene Spee Boat, 19 miles. 

“Elizabeth Silsbee.””—135-ft. Auxiliary Fishing Schooner. 
Fastest and most powerful on the Atlantic Coast. 

Boston Hospital Ship.—Steel, 600 tons. 

“Gleaner.”—Auxiliary Wrecking Schooner of Chatham, 

“Corinthian.””—Champion of the Pacific Coast, 1905-06. 

“Cricket.”—40-footer. Champion of Gulf Coast. 

“Orestes.” —Winner of Lipton Cup for 1906 and Champioa 
22-rater. 





























































































HOLLIS BURGESS, 


Yacht Broker. General Marine Agent. Insurance of all 
kinds. Agent for the purchase and sale of Gasoline Engines. 
Main Office, 10 Tremont St. Tel. 1905-1 Main. u 
Branch Office, 131 State St. Tel. 4870 Main. BOSton, Mass, 
Montcomery H. Ciarx. 




















C. SHERMAN Hoyt. 


HOYT @ CLARK, 
VAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


NA 
YACHT BROKERAGE. High Speed Work a Specialty. 
17 Battery Place, New York. 


COX @ STEVENS, 
Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects, 


15 William Street, - New Yerk. 
Telephones 1375 and 1376 Bread. 


Marine Models 


OF ALL KINDS 


THE H. E. BOUCHER MFG. CO 
91 Maiden Lane, New York 


















The lectures are open to the public. No 
tickets of admission are required, but the doors 
will be closed promptly at 4:30 P. M. Syllabi 
will-be prepared and may be had upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the University. 

F. P. Keppet, Sec’y. 


Motor Boat School. 


THE West Side Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, at 318 West 57th street, announce the 
opening of a motor boat class to instruct the 
students who care to go into it the practical side 
of boat building and the running of a gasolene 
motor. The course laid out is a very thorough 
one, and besides lectures to be delivered by well 
known experts on the various subjects, actual 
boat building will be done right in the class 
room. When spring comes the students will be 
taken on the water and receive practical instruc- 
tion in running the motor. 









Canoe Handling and Sailing. 


The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, 
Practical Management and Care, and Relative Facts. 
By C. Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. Cloth, 
168 pages. Price, New and revised edition, 
with additional matter. 


A complete manual for the management of the canoe, 
Everything is made intelligible to the veriest novice, and 
Mr. Vaux proves himself one of those successful in- 
structors who communicate their own enthusiasm to 
their pupils. ° 


. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 




















GERMANY has a torpedo boat destroyer which 
is said to have developed a speed of 33.9 knots, 
or thirty-nine statute miles. This is a fine per- 
formance, but it does not match the records of 
Viper and Cobra. One of these British vessels 
was able to travel at the rate of 35.5 knots (40.9 
miles), and the other between 37 and 38 knots 
about forty-three miles). It will probably be 
some time before any faster performance is wit- 
nessed in the navies of the world. 


Tue Seabury Co., at Morris Heights, have the 
new auxiliary schooner for Mr. Fleischmann half 
framed up. The frame is a sawed double timber 
and shows strength which is the prime object 
sought. She is a wide flat powerful craft with 
modern spoon bows. Messrs, Cox &. Stevens 
designed her for use in Florida waters, 


Gas Engines and Launches. 


Their Principles, Types and Management. By, Francis 
K. Grain. 132 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Here is a pocket manual indispensable to every man 
who uses a motor-boat. It deals in simple, untechnical 
fashion with the running of the marine gas engine, an 
with the difficulties that the marine gas engineer is likely 
to meet with, These engines are described, some pages 
are devoted to launches in general, with practical advice 
to the man who — purchasing a power boat. 
The main feature of the k, however, is a clear descrip- 
tion of the difficulties met with in running a gas engine, 
their causes and how to remedy them. In this discussion 
all technicalities sre avoided, and the author has boiled 
down a vast amount of practical knowledge into small 
space and into every-day language. The amateur power 
boat man needs this book, for it will save him much time 
and trouble, and probably not a little money. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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WILLIAM GARDNER, 


Naval Architect, Engineer, and 
Yacht Broker. 


No.1 Broadway, (Telephone 2160 Rector), New York 


SWASEY, RAYMOND @ PAGE 


—OF BOSTON 
DESIGNERS OF — 


MOTOR AND STEAM YACHTS 


PIGEON—FRASER 
HOLLOW SPARS 


Use the Best. Long Experience, Wonderful 
Success, proves Our Spars to be such. 


116 Condor Street, East Boston. 


MANHASSET ; 


Shipbuilding & Repair Co. 


PORT WASHINGTON, L. I. 
NEW YORK 










































Yacht Supplies 


Marine Railways 





















Arckitea 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD sess 
SPAR. COATING 


A perfect finish for all woodwork, spars and ironwork exposed 
to excessive changes in weather and temperature, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinderg, 
59 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 45 Broadway, New York 








Canoe Cruising and Camping, 


By Perry D. Frazer. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


Full of practical information for outdoor a 
whether they travel in canoes, with pack onlenae’ ar 
carry their.outfits on their own backs. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 

















Building Motor Boats and 
Managing Gasolene Engines 
are discussed in the book 


“HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS” 


A complete illustrated work on the buildi otor 
boats and the installing, care and consiag es sone 

























motors. By Charles G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 
folding drawings and 8 full- 1 i 
fold o ull-page plans. Price, post- 


The author is a builder and designer of na’ reputa- 
tion. All the instruction given = oon) com- 
prehensive, 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full- 
page plans. That portion of the book devoted to the use 
and care of engines should be most carefully perused 


by every individual who operates one. Th i 
worth the price asked for it. —— 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 














Small Yacht Construction 
and Rigging. 


A Complete Manual of Practical Boat and Small Yacht 
aaa ae pa complete designs and numerous 
ams and details, int 
Cloth. Price, $3.00. . re 
The author has taken two designs for practical demon- 
stration, one of a centerboard boat 19ft. waterline, and 
the other a cruising cutter of 22ft. waterline. Both de- 
signs show fine little boats which are fully adapted to 
American requirements. Full instructions, even to the 
minutest detail, are given for the building of both these 
boats. The information is not confined to these ts 
— ed =e suovely en = = les; but what is 
id applies to all wooden t buildi 
the best and most dqgnavel snathede, oe 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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SAIL PLAN OF PORT WASHINGTON ONE-DESIGN CLASS. 


International Yacht Trophy. 


A NEw international cup has been offered for 
competition next season under the auspices of 
the Royal Victoria Y. C. This trophy will not 
be a challenge cup, but will be offered for a series 
of two out of three races for yachts of the 15 
meter class built to conform to the European 
rule of measurement. This 15 meter class on the 
other side is a very popular one. In it are Brito- 
marte, Sonya, Shimna, Maymon, Moyana and 
Ma’oona, and orders have already been placed 
with Fife and Mylne for more boats with a view 
of competing for the new cup. It is under- 
stood in yachting circles on the other side that 
some of the European yachtsmen will enter for 
the races. 

The Royal Victoria club will change the con- 
ditions governing the gold challenge cup and 
make it for yachts of the 23 meter class. White 
Heather is in that class and Sir Thomas Lipton 
has ordered a new boat for the class from Fife 
designs. The Field says: 

“We are authorized to state that an interna- 
tional cup, which will not be a challenge cup, but 
will be won outright by the successful vessel, has 
been offered for yachts of the 15 meter class, 
measurement and sailing rules according to the 
International Yacht Racing Union, to be sailed 
for at Ryde in August, 1908, under the auspices 
of the Royal Victoria Y. C. The value of this 
cup will not be less than £60. It is proposed 
-that the contest for this prize shall consist of 
two races and if necessary a final race. The cup 
will not be given unless at least one foreign or 
colonial yacht competes. The name of the donor 
of this cup has not yet been made known, but 
the announcement should give great satisfaction 
to yvachtsmen, for nothing tends to encourage 
racing in British waters so much as a visit from 
foreign competitors. 

“The sportsmanlike offer of this prize is pre- 
cisely what we advocated in our last issue when 
we pointed out the desirability of the members 


of our leading clubs, such as the Royal Victoria 
and the Royal Thames who take a pride in foster- 
ing racing, and especially class racing and inter- 
national sport, coming forward. to encourage sail- 
ing between yachts of about fifty tons, costing 
from £2,500 to £3,000. We should say that 
there are plenty of German, French and Scandi- 
navian yachtsmen who could afford to build a 
yacht to sail for the trophy referred to above. 
We may name it for the present the international 
I5 meter cup to distinguish it from the Royal 
Victoria gold challenge cup, which is at present 
held by his Majesty the King, who won it with 
the cutter Britannia many years ago. 

“The gold cup has lain dormant for a long 
time, but in the coming season it will probably 
be given to the 23 meter international class. This 
will be a very good thing, and notwithstanding 
the considerable cost of a 23 meter cutter it is 
quite possible a German yacht may challenge for 
it. We should have liked to have seen the Royal 
Victoria Y. C. gold challenge cup offered for the 
15 meter class because we think a fifty ton cutter 
is a more likely tonnage to suit foreign chal- 
lengers than 23 meters or 160 tons, and we stated 
this view in our last issue. Since these com- 
ments were passed, however, the international 
15 meter cup has been announced, and the offer 
of such a prize—a cup to be won outright is 
really far more pleasing than a challenge trophy 
—will be sufficient to encourage a 15 meter class 
and make the offer of the Royal Victoria Y. C. 
gold cup to the 23 meter class quite feasible. 

“In addition to the international 15 meter cup 
and the Royal Victoria Y. C. gold cup, which 
will be sailed for in August at Ryde, it has been 
decided to hold amateur yacht races of an inter 
national character in connection with the Olympic 
games of London, 1908. These races will also 
be held at Ryde, under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the council of the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation, on July 27, 28 and 29. The classes for 
which matches will be arranged are those of 6, 
7, 8, 12 and 15 meters. The races will be sailed 


[Nov. 9, 1907. 


over the Royal Victoria Y. C. courses for such 
vessels, and the sailing committee of that club 
will do all it can to assist in making the races 
for the Olympic championships a success. The 
helmsmen and every member of the crew in the 
Olympic races must be an amateur and a mem- 
ber of a recognized yacht or sailing club. Not 
more than two yachts can represent any one 
country in any event, 


“The prizes in these events will be the gold, é 


silver and bronze medals of the British Olympic 
Council allotted to the helmsman and to each 
member of the crew; commemorative medals will 
also be given to all who have competed and cer- 
tificates will also be given to the designers and 
builders of all competing yachts. The competi- 
tors, yachts and crews will be selected by the 
authenticated representatives of their respective 
countries. Not less than twenty-eight days be 
fore the date of the first race, July 27, that is 


* to say by June 29, the entries for the Olympic 


races will have to be forwarded, and all particu- 
lars relating to the events may in the first place 
be obtained from the secretary of the British 
Olympic Association, 108. Victoria street, Lon- 
don, S. W. 

“We hope that the announcement of the inter- 
national prizes mentioned above may portend the 
publication of other valuable trophies for the in- 
ternational classes to be sailed for in British 
waters in 1908. Donors should remember that 
the earlier the races for such special prizes are 
made known the greater the probability of for- 
eign yachtsmen visiting our coast next season.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to Yachting World as 
follows: 

“Dear Sir—Is it not a little curious that, no 
sooner is there some public talk of starting a 
new International yacht race over here, for a 
new British trophy, than the Americans weigh 
in with a proposal to do the same thing? I 
mean this proposal of the Brooklyn Y. C. to 
inaugurate a contest for a cup that will be really 
American, not one that was British and is now 
termed American. More significant still is the 
fact that they are making all possible haste— 
under the circumstances even undue haste—to 
bring the matter to a head; in fact, to announce 
their new race before the British plans for one 
are sufficiently advanced for an affirmative an- 
nouncement to be made. Do they think that if 
they are the first to declare such a new contest 
there will then be no British Richmond in the 
field? It appears to be so. Again, are they 
too reluctant to build yachts that will have to 
cross the Atlantic on their own bottoms before 
competing in a race? It almost seems as if 
such is the case, even under the new Inter- 
national rules of measurement. 

“SPANKER Boom.” 


Dinner to Executive Committee of A. C. A. 


AFTER an all-day session of the Executive 
Committee of the American Canoe Association 
at the Quincy Hotel, in Boston, on Saturday, 
Nov. 2, the committee and invited guests sat 
down to a dinner given by the Eastern Division. 
About one hundred men were there, and jollity 
prevailed. Commodore John R. Robertson pre- 
sided, and W. W. Crosby made an excellent 
toastmaster. Speeches were made by R. J. 
Wilkin, George P. Douglass and Charles V. 
Winne, all ex-commodores. Mr. Winne held 
office nearly twenty years ago. At that time he 
urged the securing of a prominent camp site, 
and the reports of the committee to-day justi- 
fied all that he expected. Mr. Winne gave sev- 
eral of the recitations that he gave in the camp 
in former days. Percy F. Hogan delivered a 
characteristic speech. E. H. Barney, of Spring- 
field, made some practical suggestions as to 
getting to the meet. 

Mr. Dodge showed a large number of lantern 
slides taken by himself, Mr. Andreas and others. 
Those showing former meets, as far back as 
1888, were of special interest. 

On the whole, it was one of the most suc- 
cessful and enjoyable entertainments ever given 
at a meeting of the Executive Committee. 
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Trapshovting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice lke the following: 








Fixtures. 


N 19-20.—Kansas City.—Missouri and Kansas League 
{ Trapshooters’ sixth shoot. 
F. Shat- 


Nov. 26.—Columbus (O.) G. C. turkey shoot. 
ick, Sec’y. 

Nov. 26-27.—Holdrege, (Neb.) G. C. A. Olsen, Sec’y- 

M 


gr. 

Nov. 28.—Utica, N. Y.—O. C. S. A. G. C. A. J. Lowery, 
Sec’y. 

Nov. 28S. Euclid, O.—Cleveland G. C. F. H. Wallace, 
Mgr. 

Nov. 28-29.—Forney, Tex.. G. C. B. S.. Russell, Sec’y. 

Dec. 5.—Lancaster (Pa.) G. C. 

Dec. 11.—Columbus (O.) G. C. F. Shattuck, Sec’y. 

1908. 


Jan. 1417.—Hamilton (Ont.) G. C. 
, nurnament. J..J. Lawlor, Sec’y. 
Jan. 28-Feb. 1.—Brenham. Tex,—Sunny South Handicap. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


iesday of this week was a holiday, hence Forest 
anp STREAM went to press on Monday, in consideration 
of the convenience to the news companies. Several com- 
munications are necessarily held over to next week in 
con-equence, » 


Ihe first monthly cup of the season, in the trap- 
shooting contests of the New York Athletic Club, was 
up for competition on Saturday of last week. Mr. R. 
Hai! scored the first leg on the November cup with a 
score of 38. at Travers Island, on which are the shooting 
grounds of the club. 





eighteenth annual 





BERNARD WATERS. 


South Side Gun Club. 


ly is with regret that we announce to you that we .are 
in receipt of communication from Mr. F. E. Butler, in 
which he states that it would be impossible for Miss 
Annie Oakley to be at this shoot to give an exhibition. 
It is with pleasure, though, that we announce to you 
that nearly all of the cartridge companies and powder 
companies have responded to our various letters, and 
have assured us that their companies will be well rep- 
resented with professional teams. Of course, at this 
shoot the professionals enter for targets only. The 
Winchester Company assures us that Mr. Elliott will be 
present. Mr. Frank Butler, of the U. M. C. Co., also 
will be present. The following clubs have promised to 
enter a team for this shoot, and all of the secretaries are 
respectfully requested to enter at the earliest possible 
date; yet we will arrange so that entries may be made 
on the day of the shoot: The New Jersey Soortecsen’s 
(Association, Bound Brook; North River Gun Club, 
Edgewater, Freehold Gun Club; Hudson Gun Club, of 
Jersey City; Brunswick Gun Club, of New Brunswick; 
Rahway Gun Club; Trenton Shooting, Association; 
Plainfield Ind. Shooting Club; Alert Gun Club, of Phil- 
lipsburg; Smith Gun Club, of. Newark; Jersey City Gun 
Club; Montclair Gun Club; Orange Gun Club; Colum- 
bia Gun Club, of Morgan Station, N. J. We are also 
in receipt of a handsome cup donated by the Hunter 
Arms Co., to be shot for in a contest, foone as the 
Hunter Arms Vase event. This is a handsome hand- 
painted vase in a fine leather case, valued at $40. The 
stipulated rules for this event will be at 30 singles, use 
of both barrels, and ten pairs of targets. Many other 
interesting events will be slated. 

All sporting publications please copy. 

Again thanking you for your liberal announcement, we 
are H. D. Goon, 

Chmn S. S. G. C. Tournament Committee. 





New Jersey Trephy. 


Tue famous New Jersey State championship live bird 
trophy was in constant competition from 1878 to 1902, 
or until live bird shooting was prohibited. 

The State Sportsmen’s Association of New Jersey has 
decided to again circulate this famous old cup among 
the artificial target clubs of the State of New Jersey. For 
the first time since live bird shooting was prohibited, 
this cup will be shot for at the fall tournament of the 
South Side Gun Club of Newark, N. J., on Dec: 6 and 
7, 1907. All clubs in the State are invited to be repre- 
sented by a team. 

The conditions governing it are: Two men to con- 
stitute a team; must be members of one club of the State 
of New Jersey at least thirty days previous to contest; 
50 targets per man; entrance per man, $2; targets in- 
cluded; cup to be returned to Sportsmen’s Association 
of New Jersey for the annual tournament under similar 
conditions governing the L. & R. trophy. To be open 
for challenge thirty days after being won, challenging 
team to deposit $20 with the secretary of the Sportsmen’s 
\ssociation; winning team to take all; team holding 
cup must set date and grounds inside of thirty days after 
receiving challenge or forfeit cup to the challenging 

am; sickness and conditions beyond control being 
grounds for postponement; all challenges to be sent 
through the secretary of the Sportsmen’s Association of 
New Jersey. 

Further :nformation address the South Side Gun Club 

| tournament committee: Good, Chairman; 


. Hi. Terrill, George Mossbacker, 845 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J. 














conscience behind them. 


smokeless powder. 


The sign of Strength, 
Penetration, Surefire 
and Perfect patterns 
in SHOT SHELLS 


“As Straight as an Arrow” 


Arrow shells shoot straight and true. They are “‘straight goods,’ with a New England 


They have won four straight Interstate National Handicap Shoots, and eight out of ten of the 
series, including fhe Grand American Handicap—the greatest trap-shooting honor. 
For your game shooting, specify U. M. C. Arrow or Nitro Club shells loaded with any 


Go STRAIGHTWAY and buy U. M. C. Shells. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY. 
Write for literature to M. Hartley Co., Sole Representative, 313 Broadway, New York City. 
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Garfield Gan Club. 


Cutcaco, Oct. 26—We held our fifth shoot of the 
fourth series on the above date and have only two more 
to go with a day for our final shoot-off to end our 
season’s shooting. The main supporters of our club 
will be reminded of their efforts by some sort of a 
token, and although we have quite a number of valu- 
able trophies, we sincerely regret that we have not a few 
more to distribute among the faithful ones. We were 
very glad to again ome Dr. Huff among our num- 
ber, and while we could not favor him with a fine day, 
we kept him busy hunting the birds. . 

In the trophy event Mr. McDonald won Class A with 
24 out of ob, Mr. Richards won Class C with 18. 

Mr. Eaton won the Dupont event with 14 out of 15. 

Mr. Thomas won Class A in the Ballistite event with 13 
out of 15, and Mr. Richards and Dr. Huff tied in Class 
C with 11 out of 15. 

Dr. Huff won the Hunter Arms Co. double-barrel 
event with 23 out of 25. Scores: 





Events: i > BAe Ga 6 og 

Targets: 15 10 25 15 15 25 10 10 
PRIGRIIES: cvccccscccccccseders S £2 SY 6. « 
BN. Kccvececccdccnceseseses 4 6141412 18 2 6 
Be BEE. ccccicvcestccacccvcse 11 56 15 13 11 23 0 2 
THOMAS occ ccccciccceccccvece a. | Se oF a ee 2 -% 
McDonald 8 8 241 12 20 2 7 
TOE sisveccscuce 7 & €2 3 we Ws 
(ORMIEE cc cvcvcccccccccccesteves DB toe tee ee “ee ies: 0s 
— J. McDonatp, Sec’y. 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Nov. 2.—The raw rainy weather 
was not an encouragement to a good attendance; yet 
there were enough contestants to make good competition. 
The wind drove the rain in the faces of the shooters when 
they were at the score, hence the conditions were dif- 
ficult. 

“The first leg on the November cup was won by Mr. R. 
Hall with a score of 38 out of 50. The scores: 


Trophy shoot, 25 targets: 
ae By 2 





ee 
O’Donohue..... 1 2 RS Sovdcwecwcsss 1 19 
i Eohae pevesocced 0 19 F Housmann 2 19 
G Greiff ......ccceee 1 19 C W Billings ...... 117 
November c 50 targets: 
ME recess SE QAM <2 -sec.n0.s, 0 32 
C J O’Donohue..... 2 35 F Housmann ....... 4 29 
C W Billings....... 0 33 a 0 27 
Trophy shoot, 25 targets: _ 
F Pelham ieasaeeues 1 19 PEI: cvcccccoce 0 15 
TE BAO owccvecceuscas 0 18 Pe EE endccoenseces 2 14 
C J O’Donohue..... 1 17 
Trophy shoot, 25 targets: . 
C J O’Donohue..... 2 19 CGD in isvevencses 0 15 
C W Billings....... 1 18 WEEE acesuseveenas 1 15 
BF RMR . Sccesevese ie 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O., Nov. 2.—The rain acted as a deterrent 
to a good attendance, hence only four took part in the 
competition, as follows: 


Targets: 9 25 2. Total. 
Twitchell 18 20 22 60 
N Wright ... 18 17 35 
POeee . occ. 18 14 32 
R Wright 10 12 22 





New Jersey State Championship Trophy. 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 1—Mr. J. T. Skelly, manager 
sporting powder division, Dupont Powder Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del., has referred us to you in reference to the 
history of the Original N. J. State championship live 
bird Sconhy, as was presented to the Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey some time previous ta 1878. This 
was the original State team championship’ live bird cup 
which outlived the entire life of live bird shooting, from 
1875 to 1902. The cup referred to has again been started 
into circulation as the New Jersey championship State 
team c@p for artificial targeting. We have this cup in 
our window on exhibition. It is to be shot for the first 
time in the history of its new life, at the South Side 
Gun Club, on Dec. 6 and 7. Any information that you 
can give us regarding the history of the cup would be 
very much appreciated by the shooting public and also 
by the entire committee of this tournament, of which the 
writer is chairman. 

H. D. Goon. 


[We think that a record of the trophy contests does not 
exist. When the attempt was made to reorganize the 
New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association at a meeting 
held on May 19, 1897, no one knew where the club rec- 
ords were. ven then all pertaining to the club’s official 
history seemed to be lost in the darkness of the past. 
At that time, the trophy in question was in the posses- 
sion of Mr. W. Fred Quimby, who generously offered to 
present it to any properly constituted State organization. 
As the records of the contests were infrequently pub- 
lished, we have but few records of them. owever, we 
think that, if Mr. Good cares to apply to Capt. A. W. 
Money and Messrs. W. Fred Quimby, Colin R. Wise, J. 
von Lengerke, Al. Heritage, Isaac H. Terrill, Marshall 
Herrington, all of whom were active in matters of the 
Association, we feel certain that the lost history could be 
found.] 





The Chemung County Forest, Fish and Game 
Protective Assoviation. 


Ermira, N. Y., Nov. 1—As you have probably been 
informed, the 1908 New York State shoot is to be held 
in Elmira, 

Will you kindly advise the dates, if they have been 
set, of the Pennsylvania State shoot and the Grand 
American Handicap. Also what dates are there still 
open in June which will not conflict with other large 
tournaments. Your attention to this will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

L. C. ANpDREWws, 
Chmn. 1908 Tournament Com. 

[The dates of the tournaments mentioned have not yet 
been decided. We do not know of any dates claimed for 
June, 1908.] 


Montclair Gan Club. 


Monrcrarr, N. J., Nov. 2.—This afternoon weather 
conditions were not at all favorable, a driving rainstorm 
beating in the faces of the marksmen, did not help to 
make good scores, and notwithstanding the very un- 
favorable conditions, seven men shot through four 
events. F. W. Moffett made the best average for the 
afternoon. The trade was represented by Mr. F. E. 
Butler, of the U. M. C. Co., an always welcome visitor 
at the Montclair traps. 





Events: 13 3:4 Events: 123 4 
Targets: 15 25 25 25 Targets: 15 25 25 25 
F E Butler..... § 2017 15 a ar 1548 
F W Moffett... 13 21 19 17 A R Allan 12 15 20... 
O Grinnell, Jr.. 13 2012 12 E Winslow ... 812 8.. 


Geo W Boxall. 7 16 18 13 


Epwarp WInstow, Sec’y. 
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Three-Quarter Ounce Patterns 
at all Ranges. 


BEFORE preneeting with the matters to be dealt with in 
this article, it should be made clear from the start that 
the accompanying illustrations are not intended to sug- 
gest that a covey of partridges flies in the close order 
shown, nor that the reprehensible practice of browning 
the pack is inferentially recognized or recommended. The 
illustrations merely indicate six of the possible positions 
which a single bird might occupy when not exactly cen- 
tered in the spread of the shot, but still situated within 
the 30in. circle. Those who may have carefully. exam- 








ined last week’s diagrams of pattern showing a single 
bird outline in the center of the target must have noticed 





Fig. 1. Improved cylinder 16-bore, %oz. of No. 6 
shot (203 pellets), giving 99 pellets, or 49 per cent., 
in the 30in. circle at 40yds. Puntonn shown on target 
2ft. square at 20yds., with six possible positions of the 
bird (partridge) fired at. The 30in. circle is indicated 
at each corner of the diagram. 


that the central position is least favorable of all for con- 
sidering the general effect of a spread of shot. The sys- 
tem of enlargement, by which a single pattern is ex- 
panded, so as to show the dispersion at all ranges, neces- 
sarily exercises the least influence on the central group 
of pellets. In other words, every flight of shot may be 
said to contain a central axial line, in the neighborhood 
of which is a central group of pellets traveling in almost 
a straight line, and showing but a small relative disper- 
sion. he bird which receives twenty of these centrally 
located pellets at 20yds. would be likely to be struck by 
at least half a dozen members of the same group at any 
extreme range. Supposing, for instance, that in the 
selected center of a pattern there was a group of three 
pellets practically touching at 20yds., and that this center 






Fig. 2. The same pattern at 25yds. 


was the one from which all the other pellets of the 
charge were gradually separating by lateral dispersion, 
then those three would still occupy the center of the 
40yd, group, and strike a bird deliberately drawn in the 
same position. The revised method of drawing six birds, 
none of them in the exact center of the target, thus in- 
troduces the double advantage of making each individual 
bird receive different pellets at each range, and of giving 
a series of results for each range, from which a fairly 
consistent average may be deduced. It is dangerous to 
claim that finality has been reached; but in the present 
connection it is difficult to see how any better method 
of analyzing the efficiency of shot charges and gun boring 
than the one here introduced could be devised. 

Last week’s conclusions may be briefly summarized, to 
the effect that a 15-l60z. charge, when fired from a 16- 
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bore, and giving equivalent patterns to improved cyl- 
inder results in a .12-bore, may _be accepted as showing 
ideal conditions. This recalls Dr. Nias’s argument that 
the small bore must gradually increase in choke so as 
to establish substantial equality with a 12-bore gun, so far 
as the 30in. circle is concerned. The Sonera of pellets, 
resulting from the lessened ty of shot in_ the 
charge, must not be manifest within the area covered by 
correctly aimed shots, but must operate only by dimin- 
ishing the total area of killing circle, thereby requiring 
the shooter to take a relatively more accurate aim. In 
modern times, when shooting schools offer every oppor- 
tunity to the sportsman to secure well-organized practice 
at every class of shot that is likely to present itself, the 
lessened charges present smaller difficulties than would 
have been the case when facilities for practice at artificial 
targets did not exist. There is, of course, a practical limit 
to the process of reducing the amount of shot in a sport- 
ing cartridge. The sixteenth of an ounce unit repre- 
sents in a 12-bore a much finer graduation than in a 16- 
bore, and when 20 and 28 bores are reached, this frac- 
tional quantity has nearly the same proportional value 
in respect to the total charge as an eighth of an ounce 
in a 12-bore. Therefore in presenting to the reader the 
present installment of pattern reproductions, it should be 

ointed out that while %oz. is the smallest practical 16- 
Core charge, being also the medium 20-bore load, the 
results must be carefully scrutinized to see how near we 
have approached the limit of allowable reduction. A %%0z. 
of shot fired from a choke-bore gun might produce most 
valuable results in the hands of a skillful shooter if the 
element of time could be annihilated, so that the charge 
would traverse the range in an infinitesimal period of 
time. 

The interval from pulling the trigger to the arrival of 
the chargesat the more distant ranges is likely to remain 
somewhere in the region of the tenth part of a second, 
and during this appareritly short space of time a fast 
crossing bird, moving at 40 miles an hour, will traverse 
6ft. of space. However clever the shooter may be, to the 
natural difficulty of rapid and accurate alignment must 
be added the still harder task of giving a correct lead to 








































































Fig. 3. The same pattern at 30yds. 


the bird, having due regard to its range, pace of flight, 
and the direction of its movement with relation to the 
line of fire. Shooting skill consists in harmonizing these 
elements and reducing them to a subconscious align- 
ment of the gun. Some margin is, of course, necessary, 
and the natural spread of the charge provides the requi- 
site means for compensation for errors. 

The present diagrams repeat the %oz. pattern which 
was illustrated in a previous issue, and reference was 
made at the time to the closely filled center of the pat- 
tern, which indicated that the killing power of the gun 
might well extend beyond — he pattern in ques- 
tion, which is reproduced in Fig. 1, under the new con- 
ditions, fully justifies the comments which were made, 
the distribution being generally of so even a character 
that it must be sequaded as showing in a favorable light 
the %oz. charge in an improved cylinder barrel. In 
view of the new information which the bird outlines pro- 
vide, Fig. 1 possesses a special interest. The six birds 
all receive shots, but the slight massing of the charge 
in the center of the target makes the odds on cleanly 
killing the outside birds a little less certain than the 
general appearance of the pattern would indicate. The 
number of pellets that should strike a bird to insure the 
clean killing properties which sportsmen so wisely favor, 
has never been properly determined. Mr. Tegetmeier’s 
analysis of a pheasant’s outline provides the most use- 
ful contribution to the subject. He divided the whole 
area of the bird into sections, lettered from A to H. 
The head and neck he regarded as containing the most 
immediately vital organs; body shots depend very much 
on the force and position of the shot; leg shots he re- 
garded as not impeding the flight of the bird; while 
wing shots are effective according to whether or not they 
break a bone. The reader must analyze for himself the 
various chance effects peognees. by the method of over- 
laying shot ——— on bird outlines. Fig. 1 may be sum- 
marized as leaving 2 good deal to chance at 20yds. for all 
but well-centered shots. The pattern, as a whole, looks 
well on paper, but its efficient area is too much con- 
densed in the center for the outlying portions of the 
charge to produce good results. A single pellet pro- 
duces an instant effect when it strikes the right place; 
but an examination of all the accompanying diagrams 
suggests that at least five pellets should strike a bird to 
insure one of them being favorably located. 


[Nov. 9, 1907, 


Fig. 2 shows a material expansion of the pattern, with. 
out the increase of practical result, which would be in. 
ferred from the previous picture. Two birds are effee 
tively dealt with, but of those that remain too much as 
a rule depends upon the fortunate location of. a single 
pellet. The pattern, in fact, shows at this distance g 
continuance of the close arrangement of the central por. 
tion of the charge and a sparseness in its outer mar ins, 
which suggests that the 20in. circle, rather than the 30j 
circle (as indicated at the corners), surrounds the effec. 
NS i.’ hich depi he 30yd 1 

ig. 3, whi epicts the . results, again sugges 
that the chances of the shooter are good for all divers 
cies of aim that fall within the 20in. circle, but that the 
corner birds, lying just within the margin of the 20in, 
circle, receive on an average but three pellets, which, 





Fig. 4. The same pattern at 35yds. 


by the examination of the actual results shown, are in- 
sufficient to insure finding a vital spot. At such a dis- 
tance as 30yds. the amount of lead which must be given 
to'a bird introduces decided possibilities of error in the 
alignment, and as 30yds. is the distance at which game 
guns should be most carefully examined to test the effi- 
ciency of the pattern, it may be concluded from Fig. 3 
that the geaeral distribution is somewhat on the thin side, 
and that a little more choke would produce advan- 
tageous effects by bringing into use some of the out- 
lying pellets, which are even more scattered than those 
shown on the margin ‘of the target. Bearing in mind 
that the pattern here illustrated refers to %oz. of No. 6 
shot, comprising 203 pellets, and that 99 of these pellets, 
viz., practically 50 per cent. of the charge, lie within the 
Win. circle at 40yds., it will’ be apparent that the results 
are those of a rather open shooting true cylinder 12 
bore. The high praise which was accorded last week to 
the 15-16-ounce charge from an improved cylinder barrel 
cannot be repeated in reference to the present conditions, 






























Fig. 5. The same pattern at 40yds. 


In fact, the many valuable opinions which have been 
contributed by sportsmen interested in small-bore charges 
confirm the existence of a rough-and-ready working rule 
which may now be put into definite words and quantities. 
It is that, whatever the charge, and no matter whether 
the gun be a 12,16 or 20 bore, the standard pattern results 
with the charge to be used should be in the region of 
140 pellets of No. 6 shot at 40yds., in the 30in. circle, or 
an_equivalent proportion of any other size. 

Fig. 4, which shows the same pattern, expanded to the 
35yds. range, repeats the previous conditions with but 
very little apparent falling off of results. This is because 
the close central group has at last been expanded to 
occupy the full area of the 2ft. target. One bird only 
of the six shown seems to have any chance of gettiag 
away, though a very little alteration of its position woul 
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make it a prompt addition to the day’s bag. The pecu- 
liar centering of the charge under consideration is rather 
an accident than typical of the behavior of an improved 


cylinder gun. On the other hand, it is among the 
SE acme which must be faced when endeavoring to select 
good average conditions. It has the effect o ge 
pellets in other portions of the 2ft. square target, an 
as some kind of clustering is practically bound to occur, 
the deficiency caused in other places must be corrected 
by insuring such an arrangement of the pattern as a 
whole as will give a fair distribution of pellets outside 
the spaces where the densest constellations occur. 

Fig. 5 shows the singular persistency with which the 
three pellets per bird average tends to hold good for all 
ranges. In two instances the three pellets are admittedly 
just outside bounds, but this merely confirms the general 
deduction that a pattern should tend toward a five- 

elict average to produce the most effective results. 
Fie e pellets apparently leave too much to chance, and 
the reader is entitled to assume that light 16-bore and 
normal 20-bore charges would not be so popular as these 
columns have shown them to be if all guns were bored 
to give but a hundred or so pellets in the 30in. circle. 
The number must apparently be increased to about 140 
pellets, and this lies in the region of full-choke results, 
so far as regards the %oz. charge of No. 6 shot. In the 
previous article already referred to~the full choke 
diagram illustrated showed a pattern of 145 pellets in the 
30in. circle, which is equivalent to 71 per cent. of the 
total! charge; and as the improved cylinder has failed 
with the smallest of the 16-bore charges considered to 
show results at all ranges of the kind which sportsmen 
require, the definition of a suitable boring for the lighest 
charze must be postponed till the pros and cons of the 
full-choke pattern have been considered on the same 
basis. The final settlement of the question must of 
course, await the treatment which will be accorded in 
due course to 20-bore charges. Messrs. Webley have 
just completed an order for two 20-bore barrels, suitably 
graduated in the choke, and what is decided with refer- 
ence to %oz. charges in 16-bores must be influenced to a 
certain extent by the information to be derived by sub- 
sequent experiments with the variety of charges, with 
%o0z. as an average, which constitute the 20-bore group 
of loads. Meantime the full-choke pattern with the 16- 
bore shall be accorded the present method of treatment, 
and if the desirability of a midway standard of shooting 
between improved cylinder and full choke is demon- 
strated, our full-choke barrel shall be let down to give 
half choke, or 60 per cent. patterns. A further series of 
tests would then require to be conducted under the new 
conditions. The latter course seems preferable to the 
one mooted in the previous article, viz., to examine the 
behovior of a true cylinder bored 16-caliber gun. The 
lightest 16-bore charge clearly requires a closer shooting 
gun than is suitable for the opposite extreme, viz., 15-16 
ounce, and the original suggestion to adopt half choke 
as an alternative boring for improved cylinder seems 
preferable to the later and now abandoned idea of_rec- 
ognizing the true cylinder grade of shooting.—Field 

(London). 





Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossintnc, N. Y., Nov. 2.—Scores herewith were made 
at a regular shoot of the Ossining Gun Club to-day. 
Bedell did some great work in a driving wind and _ rain, 
scoring 25 straight in the chafing dish event, No. 7. 
No. 8 was for a cup; Bedell and Haight tied with their 
handicaps, with straight scores. Haight won on a toss, 
there being no shells for a shoot-off: 





Events: | es a ae ee ee 

Targets: 15 10 10 15 10 15 2 2 2 
A Bedell, F ccisceces icee ee SE EB OE SR 
ED eee n°’ &ése TBA se... 
E Brewerton, 5.......... as ££ FJsB.-FsA2 TF se 
C G Blandford, 3........ a S68 @ORB Ss 2 .. 
Sr ee yee rar teaw an Se ae ae 
Wm ButGick coccesicises Sa ba bee BO Oertee. “ee uae ae 


Advisory. 


Witmincton, Del., Nov. 1.—We wish to advise our 
friends that the recent disastrous explosion at our 
Fontanet, Ind., mills, in no wise affected the manufacture 
of our sporting powders—either black or smokeless. The 
Fontanet mill manufactured only black blasting or 
mining powder, while all of our smokeless powders are 
manufactured at Carney’s Point, Haskell, and Oakland, 
N. J. Will thank you to give this space, as the impres- 
sion with some of our friends seems to be contrary to 
above, and we desire to disabuse their mfinds of any 
wrong impresion, 

E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours Powper Company. 
(J. T. Skelly, Mgr. Sptg. Pdr. Division.) 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 5.—Armbruster’s Park, Greenville, N. J.—Zettler 
Rifle Club Election Day 100-shot open tournament. 

_ F. Hecking, Sec’y. 

Nov. oe Pa.—Iroquois Rifle Club fall tour- 
nament. C, M. Parkins,,Sec’y. 








Massachusetts Rifle Association. 


Watnut Hitz, Nov. 2.—The weekly competition of the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association was held at its range 
to-day, with a goodly attendance of shooters. Conditions 
were poor early and iate in the day, but were fairly good 
about noontime, lasting long enough for a remarkable 
tun of good shooting at 1,000yds. 

F. Daniels and . Charles began scores together at 
this time, one getting a 4 on his first and the other on 
his second shot. Then each man made straight bullseyes 
until the ninth shot, when on a slight miscalculation in 
the wind Charles made another 4 and finished with a bull, 

aniels making consecutive bullseyes after the first shot 
and finishing out 49 to Charles’ 48. : 

R. L. Dale was high in the’ offhand match with 229. 
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Over a year ago we adopted this safe-guarding 
trade-mark, and since that time every box, carton and 
package put out by us has borne the big red W, the 
hall-mark of goods as perfect as brains, experience and 
ingenuity, coupled with a modern and complete plant, 
can make them. Our object in adopting this trade-mark 
was to make it easy to distinguish Winchester goods 
from other makes, which equal them neither in quality 
nor reputation, and thus protect you and protect our- 
We have done our part. 
looking for the big red YY whenever buying anything in 
The big red YW is to guns, cartridges and 
loaded shells what the word “Sterling” is to silverware 
For your own protection we again ask 


you to ‘‘ Look for the big red \[W.” 


selves. 


our line? 


the world over. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 






The gold military revolver and silver seal medals were 
won by Carlson, the former requiring ten perfect 
scores by Creedmoor count. The summary: 

Offhand, practice match: 





RR Ee DeaGsicceccvovsccccccs 22 24 22 22 20 23 23 24 25 24—229 
Louis Bell ... .- 23 16 20 24 25 23 24 23 23 22—223 
ee REE - édaccn cose .- 24 24.17 22 23 22 23 23 21 21—220 
FF Ee We cscce. coves -. 16 21 23 21 23 19 21 24 22 21—211 
ey ee 25 22 23 21 16 16 19 23 20 20—205 
Long-range rifle match: 
ey ee 4555665 6 5 549 
6445555 465 546 
2465555655 4 44 
We Cartes ..ccccccccccsccss 45655656565 4 548 
5435465644 56 54 
te Ae ee 465645465 3 5 545 
DB De cticctsccncsccs 4355656444 5 5—44 
43553656645 44 
Military revolver medal match: 
GS WH BIR. 6 cc ciesévcsies 4556665 5 5 5459 
565545656465 5 548 
445655655 65 4 547 
644565565 5 4 647 
64465565655 6 447 
Pistol] championship match: 
A, MEGENEE co ccccscccnscee 10 9 81010 10 10 10 10 10—97 
10 9 910 910 91010 10—% 



























































Will you do yours by 




















































































*Telescope sights, rest position. 

The annual election week match will take place on 
Saturday next. The match consists of 100 consecutive 
shots, offhand, on the German ring target. 


Harlem Independent Schuetzen Corps. 


New York, Oct. 30.—At Zettler Brothers’ gallery to- 
day the following scores were made: 


Ring target: 


A P $Fegert......ccee« 481 Schnetzer .........- 410 
RN aceccncesesse 442 EE | tecndeusccecs 406 
KgBUS ccccccccccece 433 G Zacharzowsky ..... 402 
BESWEN ec cccicccccccse 431 int S Bauman....... 400 
¥ Behrmann....... 43u C Madersohn ......... 331 

DP ROGER: cscccoccsccoece A B Schmidt ......... 347 

P Keeuseh .ccccccceee 419 ROE wad ciicccececes 344 

C TRIBGWE cc ccsccccce 417 Weidmann ......... 273 

© BEE veccncccsceses . 410 
Bullseye target: 

Martin ....ccccccee 3644 J Mauch ......--+.0-- 153 

J, Schnetze navouseed 42 A B Schroeder....... 171 
Rn ssouey Sede S ¢ a awedevvneaashes = 

Cc ibauth .......... aumann .........2 

TD WRENS Sdn ceasaccs E C Madersohn...... 215 

TE IOUS sei ceccccsves 149 
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Providence Revolver Club. 


SoME strenuous practice came in a bunch as the time 
draws near for the championship cup match on the 9th, 
and many of the boys showed iack of practice, and had 
difficulty in making satisfactory connections with the 
bull at the S0yd. line. ‘his match cails for 50 shots in 
one hour, and those who were not entered in the contest 
enjoyed the scene wherein watches hung near the shvot- 
ing windows, and nervous shooters tried to put up good 
scores with the terrible shadow of an overtime forfeit 
hanging over them. 

The indoor range went into commission also, and sev- 
eral new members are struggling with the mysteries of 
artificial light and sundry weapons, and. begging that 
when about to fire some of the seasoned shooters will de- 
sist from letting off a 45 when they teel that they could 
have nit the bullseyes. 

However, some of the revolver cranks will have an 
experience in a few weeks. We learn that the Boston 
Revolver Club has secured an indoor range, and intend 
inviting us down to a match with them on their own 
range. It will be a good trip, and the Hub boys will 
find us there, personally, if not with scores, 

Revolver, dUyas., Standard: Almy 87, 86, 86, 84, 85, 82, 
85, 83, 83, 838; Argus 82,.85, 77, 90, 78, 90, 89, 78, Parkhurst 
85, Sl, 88,84, 84, 37, 85, 83, 85, 80; Eddy 84, 85, 78, 81, 84, 
78, 81, $1, 79, 80; Huriburt 76, 85. 

Revolver, t5yds., military: Argus 45, 44. 

Revolver, 20yds., Standard, reduced: Nash 83, 82, 80, 
84, 82, 80; Parkhurst 74, 85, 85, 85, 82; Coulters 75, 72, 72, 
74, 79, 72, 68, 71, 62, 76, 75, 73; Parkhurst 47, 46, 48, 49, 47, 
47, 48, 48, 58,* 47; Eddy 4/, 47, 45, 46, 48, 45, 47, 47, 40, 46; 
Argus 48, 47, 45, 50,* 45, 49, 49, 45; Almy 48, 47, 47, 47, 48, 
47, 48, 47, 48, 48; Nash 44; Huriburt 43, 43, 45, 46, 45; 
Wing 44, 40, 42, 46, 42, 42, 42, 44. 

*Clean strings. 

Krag match, Wyds. (miniature load, reduced target): 
EE: ws bbbviwrcnsSanwhenneses 21 16 24—61 22 21 22—65 
Miller --- 19 23 22—64 22 20 18—60 
Parkhurst 16 22 20—58 21 21 17—58 

Rapid-fire, 5 shots, 20-second limit: Parkhurst 9, 22, 
Coulters 19, Hurlburt 19, Miller 17. 

Rifle practice, 50yds., 10-shot strings: Powel 46, 46, 
44, 44; Norman 46, 45, 45, 44; Nash 45, 45. 

Rifle practice, 25yds., military rifle: Jefferds 40, 40, 
43, 41, 38; Coulters 45, 45, 43, 46, 48, 45, 45, 46, 45, 42, 45, 
45, 44. 


Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association. 


New Yorx.—At Armbruster’s Park, Nov. 
ing scores were made: 
Revolver, 50yds.: 

M Hays 


2, the follow- 


8 10—91 
9 10—85 
10—92 
8—93 
8—90 
9—87 
6—82 
8—82 
9—79 
7—86 


10—84 
; 7-85 


10 9-94 
7 982 
9 10—89 
9 10—88 
10 10—91 
7 10—82 
10 10—87 


81010 9 7 10 10 
10 7 810 6 8 9 
810 710 9 9 
10 10 9 9 10 i0 
10 10 9 

9 

10 

BAA! DOOR cccssivcossneves 8 10 


A H Isbell, .38 mil 


8 
10 
10 

8 

6 


SaaMmOownmonrne 


Rifle, 200yds. : 
Wy J CORB. 2 0ccccccevcces 3 2 20 23 24 21—227 
2 20—218 
2 21—220 
G F Snellen 205 224 227 
L P Hansen 22 20 17—219 
2 23 24 19—205 
Se Ch GONE ci vcenicusecs : 22 24 24 
2 25 23 2: 
23 2 19 22 
24 24 22 24 24 23 24 19 22 
24 22 23 24 24 23 24 23 24 22-233 
Oct. 31.—At 2628 Broadway, the Association range, the 
followirg scores were made to-day: 
Revolver, 20yds.: B. F. Wilder 91, 88, 88; W. Shedd 
86, 85, 85, 85; M. Hays 85. 
J. E. Smruirman, Treas. 


CHRISTENING A NEW RIFLE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

For the last few years it has been my cus- 
tom, when a new small rifle was put on the 
market, to try one. One spring some years 
ago, a new .38-55 rifle was advertised in For- 
EST AND STREAM, and liking its looks, I could 
not resist the temptation to get one. I sold 
my old 7 pound .44-40 and bought a .38-55 
magazine rifle 7% pounds weight. 

After a time I received a potal card stating 
the rifle was at the express office in Loomis, 
and told the Oroville mail carrier to pay the 
charges and bring the rifle Tuesday. Tues- 
day evening I went down to town, as a couple 
of friends had agreed to come up with me to 
spend a few days, and sure enough there was 
my package. 

Next morning the boys drove up, and we 
soon loaded our traps in. I got in and led 
my saddle horse behind. We had crossed the 
Okanogan, and were going along quite mer- 
rily, when we rounded a point and saw my dog 
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Frank standing in the road. I called the boys’ 
attention, and soon one said, “Oh, look at 
those coyotes.” Sure enough there were two, 
and they were watching the dog. One of the 
boys jerked out his rifle, threw a cartridge in, 
and when the driver pulled up the team ‘he 
shot, and down went one of the coyotes, shot 
through, too far back. It soon scrambled to 
its feet, and I told Frank to catch it. He 
ran up to it, but the coyote was all right on 
the snapping end, and made a dive for the 
dog whenever he could. I ran up and shot the 
coyote through the head with my revolver. 
The coyote had the mange, as the hair was 
all off its tail. We left it by the roadside and 
went on. 

We saw a number of grouse, but we did not 
shoot any. We reached the mill at 1 P. M. lL 
began to prepare dinner. My helper, Indian 
Joe, came over, and carried the things into the 
house and wanted to open the box to see the 
new rifle. He soon had it out, and thought it 
very nice, and declared he would sell his and 
get him one just like mine. 

Next morning early, as soon as we were 
through breakfast, we hitched up and drove 
up on to the base of Mount Bonaparte, about 
four miles from the mill. We were going 
along through an open pine glade, when we 
saw a blacktail doe about four hundred yards 
away. She stood and looked at us for a few 
minutes, and then she bounded off up the 
mountain and was soon out of sight. We 
drove on to an old pitch snag, and left our 
team. After caring for the horses we sep- 
arated, agreeing that whoever came in first 
was to make a fire. 

I kept up to the left of a lone butte; one of 
the boys went to the right, the other kept to 
the center. The snow was about a foot deep 
and crusted some, which made the traveling 
hard and noisy. I had not gone far when I 
saw a deer lying down. It was up to my 
right; the wind came quite strong from my 
left. I kept on, intending to get around be- 
yond the dee1, so that, if I did not get a shot, 
I could drive it toward the boys. 

I soon saw that there was a band of deer, 
and counted seven. They heard me and were 
watching, but I kept on around, and was so 
far away that they did not get up. I kept on 
until I thought I was far enough, and then 
started to cross the small divide. I had gone 
but a few steps, when a big buck jumped up 
and made straight for the band that I had seen 
lying down. I ran a few steps, when I saw 
them running up through a thicket. They 
stopped, and looked back, and I fired two 
shots in the hope that I could turn them 
toward the boys; but it was no go. The old 
doe in the lead was bound to go with her head 
to the wind. I went over to see where I had 
hit. The first shot had struck a willow limb 
about an inch in diameter, and the second had 
cut a little tamarack nearly in two. 

I then kept on toward the left, and soon 
Frank struck a scent, which I followed for 
nearly a mile, and as I was nearing the 
cafion that comes down from Bonaparte, I 
knew Frank saw game. I was standing on 
the bank of a small cafion that put into the 
main one. I spoke to Frank, but he did not 
move or pay any attention to me, but kept 
looking across the cdfion. I must have stood 
there for ten minutes, when I saw a big doe 
step out from behind a fir on the opposite 
side of the main cafion. I raised the rear 
sight of my rifle to the top notch, sat down, 
took good aim and fired. At the crack of the 
rifle she dropped and slid back down into the 
cafion. I thought there might be more, so I 
waited quite a while and watched until I be- 
came tired. Then I crossed the first little 
cafion, where I saw two fresh beds. Frank 
had seen the deer jump up, and as one jump 
took them into the thicket, I had not seen 
them. 

A few more steps brought me in sight of 
where the doe had stood when I shot, and 
there stood the fawn. I lowered the sight two 
notches and shot at the fawn offhand. At the 
crack of the rifle it bounded away, and in a 
few yards was out of sight. I went down, 
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crossed the cafion, and cleaned the doe. She 
was very fat; her kidneys were completely 
covered, and the fat on her brisket was an 
inch thick. I went to where the little deer had 
been standing, and there found plenty of hair, 
and in a few jumps blood began to spurt out 
on both sides, and in less than seventy-five 
yards, there it lay dead. Although I have 
killed deer for the last forty years, I do not 
remember to have made two shots that gave 
me any more satisfaction than those two. 

I had been in too much haste when I got 
home with the rifle to attach to it my tele. 
scope sight, and as my eyesight has changed 
so much, it was with difficulty that I could 
distinguish the notch in the rear sight. 

After dressing the small deer, I started 
straight for the sled. On the way Frank 
struck a very strong scent, but I told him we 
had enough for one time. Yet he was not sat- 
isfied, and would keep bearing off to where he 
smelled the game. I had to use some language 
to him that was more forcible than elegant, 
and then he came in and stayed there until! | 
reached the sled, where I found one of my 
friends, who had made a good fire. He had 
not seen anything. I took one of the horses 
and went to get my deer. When I reached 
them a big black eagle was helping himself to 
the small deer, but as I had left my rifle at the 
sled, all I could do was to scare him away, 
I returned in two hours and found the boys in 
camp, much pleased with the way the new rifle 
had been broken in. Lew WIvmot, 


PROF. DELAGE’S EXPERIMENTS. 


“HAVE my experiments brought us nearer to 
a knowledge of the origin of life?” said Prof, 
Yves Delage in his laboratory at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, repeating a query put by a cor- 
respondent of The New York Times. “That I 
cannot presume to say. I have certainly dis- 
proved some hitherto accepted theories, but 
further than that I am not prepared to go. 

“And yet,” resumed the professor, “Who can 
tell? These little observations of mine [thus 
he modestly described five years of patient.in- 
vestigation] may be the starting point of some 
great discovery. Who would have suspected 
that the microbian theory, with all its far-reach- 
ing consequences, could grow out of Pasteur’s 
investigation of tartaric acid? There is always 
the possibility that a discovery, apparently of in- 
terest only to the technician in one field of science, 
may open up some apparently unconnected 
channel in another. This is why laboratory re- 
search is indispensable, although it may not 
produce immediate results.” 

Prof. Delage has come into prominence 
through his experiments in the stimulation of 
latent life by chemical action. Following upon 
the lines laid down by an American savant, 
Prof. Loeb, of San Francisco, decided to in- 
quire into the life history of one of the com- 
monest of marine creatures, the sea’urchin. At 
maturity this crustacean is about the size of a 
small orange. The outside of his shell is 
adorned with rows of tiny knobs which mark 
off the shell into five divisions placed like the 
ribs of a melon. Through minute holes al- 
ternating with these knobs the sea urchin pro- 
jects suckers, wherewith he attaches himself to 
a rock or any other convenient holding ground, 
and moves about in search of food. In color, 
he affects delicate tinges of green and brown, 
and although one cannot exactly call him in- 
telligent looking, he is nevertheless entitled to 
respect as a really select specimen, one of the 
few chosen out of many that are called, for 
nature has decreed that of every thousand sea 
urchins born in the depths of the waters, at least 
nine hundred and ninety-nine shall be cut off 
in the flower of their youth, and not one 
reaches maturity without escaping enemies in- 
numerable. Otherwise, as Prof. Delage ex- 
presses it, the whole bed of the ocean would 
be carpeted with sea urchins. Thus there is no 
scarcity of eggs for the purposes of the scien- 
tific investigator. 

Prof. Loeb showed long ago that these eggs 
could be made to develop without the assist- 
ance of the male parent; but the development 
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reached only the first stage, and never produced 
what may be called a genuine infant sea urchin. 
Prof. Delage resolved to search for a combina- 
tion of substances which would carry the pro- 


cess still further. It was supposed that the 
awakening of the latent life in the eggs was due 
to electric action of the solutions hitherto used, 
or to the influence of the infinitesimally active 
particles called ions; but Prof. Delage has suc- 
ceeded in cultivating sea urchins in solutions 
entirely refractory to the actions of these forces. 
He found that, while sea water had no effect 
itself, plenty of larve could be obtained by using 
a solution of almost any one of the principal 
salts contained in sea water, or by a mixture 
of two or more of these salts, but that some had 
much more effect than others. Even a solution 
of sugar caused a free development of larve. 

The best results of all are obtained in the fol- 
lowing way: To 50 cubic centimeters of sugar 
solution Prof. Delage adds 27 drops of a solu- 
tion of tannin and puts the eggs in it. Five 
minutes later he adds 30 drops of. a solution of 
ammonia, of which 27 are for neutralization, 
and the remaining three are to make the liquid 
very slightly -alkaline.. The eggs are left in the 
solution one hour, are then washed freely with 
sea water, and left to develop in it.. In 
about an hour the awakening of life is shown 
by a change in the shape of the eggs, which 
under the magnifying glass are seen to be no 
longer round, but segmented. The process con- 
tinues until the bottom of the jar is covered 
with a mass of microscopic larve, which, in 
turn, change into embryo sea urchins. 

“I could obtain hundreds of thousands every 
day,” said Prof. Delage, “but the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of rearing these tiny crus- 
taceans are immense. The water must be kept 
at exactly the right temperature and frequently 
changed, so as to supply the sea urchins with 
the creatures, still more infinitesimal than 
themselves, on which they feed. But at the 
‘same time we cannot keep out other micro- 
scopic sea denizens which are deadly enemies 
of the larve and are the unconscious agents of 


Agencies: 497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 
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VU. S. Government 
Ammunition Test. 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory 
by order of the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 


TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 
CONDITIONS—10 and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 


10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


DISTANCE—1,000 yards. 
RESULT and OFFICIAL. REPORT: 


U. S. Cartridges excelled all others. 
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LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


nature’s decree against the survival of the un- 
necessary. Thus it is that from the millions of 
eggs developed I have obtained only four com- 
plete living specimens which have progressed 
beyond the embryonic stage. The largest of 
them was born on June 17, and is now about 
two millimeters in diameter. I hope, of course, 
to be able to keep him alive, but these practical 
problems are of less importance, to my mind, 
than the theoretical questions involved. 

“T want to find out why a chemical solution 
awakens life in the egg and produces a result 
different from that of natural fecundation. The 
male sea urchin’s milt contains millions of ani- 
malcule called spermatozoids, whose function is 
to burrow into the egg. As the spermatozoid 
advances his tail breaks off, but his head. con- 
tinues to move onward until it reaches the ex- 
tremely complicated protoplasmic substance in 
the center and transmits the essentials of the 
male parent to the future larve. The sugar 
solution, on the other hand, while able to 
fecundate, causes the egg to produce a larva 
having-only the female parent’s characteristics. 
What is this peculiarly sensitive vital principle 
which responds in different ways to natural and 
to artificial stimulation? c 

“There is another proof that the action of 
the solution is not of the same kind as that of 
the natural process. One of my artificial de- 
veloped eggs produced a baby sea urchin with 
six sets of tentacles and suckers instead of the 
regulation five. It is not in any sense a mon- 
Strosity, but a creature formed with perfect 
regularity—cast in-a new mold, as it were. I 
have examined hundreds of thousands of sea 
urchins, but never before did I see one that de- 
parted from the regulation pattern. It remains 
to be seen whether my hexamerous sea urchin 
will be followed by others, the fruit, like him- 
self, of chemical action.” 


Tue Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 


114-116 Market St., San Francisca. 


Co., 


A LABRADOR STORY. 


St. Joun’s, N. F., Oct. 22—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I send you a clipping from a late local 
paper that will interest many of your readers. 
Labrador and its inhabitants are looming 
large in the public eye the last few years. Ex- 
plorers, sportsmen, naturalists and ordinary 
tourists visit it each year in increasing num- 
bers. This account of a battle between the 
Mountaineer tribes and the Eskimos will be 
valuable data for those who are studying the 
conditions of the North American _ Indians, 
and will explain the sudden decrease in num- 
bers of the Labrador tribes. It was by pure 
accident that the evidence of this battle was 
discovered; there may have been other bat- 
tles, and there probably have been, with as 
much loss of life resulting, of which nothing 
has been heard. The story follows: 

“A friend who lately arrived from Labrador 
has told the Standard of the finding on a part 
of northern Labrador of a large number of 
skeletons of Indians, who evidently were 
killed in a battle during the fall of 1906. 


“The outline of the story, the full particu- 
lars, perhaps, will never be known, is that the 
crew of a fishing schooner belonging to 
Brigus, which was down in quest of codfish, 
landed at a place on the mainland north of 
Ungava Bay. The object of their visit was 
for nothing in particular, but while some of the 
boat’s crew were walking about they came 
upon a sight at which they were appalled, if 
not frightened. Scattered around on the 
ground, lying in all positions, was a large 
number of bodies or skeletons. The flesh had 
all disappeared from the bodies, but the hair 
on the skulls was intact. The men at once re- 
turned to the schooner and reported their 
gruesome find to the captain. Another visit 
was paid to the scene, and an investigation 
made by the captain. What the crew had re- 
ported was found to be trie. Upward of 


eighty skeletons were found, and lying by 
them were their guns, and one repeating rifle 
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PETERS SHELLS 
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S. GERMAN at Columbia, Pa., Oct. 10, winning HIGH AVERAGE with 156 ex 165. 
H. STORR at Columbia, Pa., Oct. 10, winning SECOND AVERAGE with 151 ex 165. 
H. STORR at Delta, Pa., Oct. 11, winning SECOND AVERAGE with 141 ex 150. 
R. CHAMBERLIN at Springfield, O., Oct. 15, winning HIGH AM. AVERAGE with 95 ex 100. 
A. YOUNG at Springfield, O., Oct. 15, winning HIGH PROF. AVERAGE with 96 ex 100. 
A. YOUNG at Bellefontaine, O., Oct. 8, winning SECOND AVERAGE with 191 ex 200. 
W. CADWALLADER at Homer, Ill., Oct. 8, winning HIGH AVERAGE with 136 ex 150. 
H. D. FREEMAN at Selma, Ala., Oct. 22-23, winning SECOND AVERAGE with 383 ex 400. 
W. R. CHAMBERLIN at Springfield, O., Oct. 16-17, making the long run of the tournament, 115 Straight. 


i. 
EB, 
B. 
W. 
C. 
OF 
H. 


Do not forget that PETERS SHELLS are just as good in the field as at the trap. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


oe den a St. CINCINNATI, OHIO. NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine &t. 


J. W. Osborne, Manager. 


The Art of Shooting 


An illustrated Treatise on the Art of Shooting. With Extracts from the Best Authorities. By Charles Lancaster. Illustrated with numer- 
ous drawings from instantaneous photographs. Cloth. Price of Popular Edition, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAYS: 


“We should establish Shooting Galleries in all the large public and military schools. Should maintain 
national target ranges in different parts of the country, and should in every way encourage the 
formation of Rifle Clubs throughout all parts of the land.” 
Remember—STEVENS RIFLES hold more RECORDS FOR 
ACCURACY than all other makes combined. 


If you cannot obtain STEVENS ARMS from your local mer- Send five cents in stamps for new 160 page illustrated and descriptive 
chant, we ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. catalog. Replete with STEVENS FIREARMS INFORMATION. 


Beautiful Ten Color Hanger mailed for 6 cents in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 5668 


CHICOPEE FALLS, - - - - MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
New York Office, 98 Chambers Street. 
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was also found. The men could not do much 
to inter the remains of so large a number, 
and as some Indians would doubtless come 
across the skeletons during the summer or 
early fall, they were left as they were found. 

he men were cautioned against taking any- 
thing from the spot, but it is said that one 
man secretly took away the rifle and has it in 
his possession now. 

“The supposition is that a party of Eskimos 
of the coast were surprised by a band of 
Mountaineers from the interior, and that a 
bloody and fatal battle took place between 
them. Both suffered so greatly that there 
were not enough survivors of either side to 
take away or cover up with stones, etc., the 
bodies of their fallen comrades. And so the 
fiel. was left—the bodies to become a prey 
to wolves and foxes, the bones to sink in the 
tur’ and moss. The enmity between the Es- 
mos and Mountaineers is intense, and no op- 
portunity is missed by one or the other to 
fight to the death when the numbers are 
evel, or to massacre without mercy or pity the 
hap'ess ones who are caught isolated or found 
unprotected, 

“The time, the doings of this lamentable 
ending of so large a number of the fast-dis- 
appearing members of these races may never 
be known, That such a fray took place, with 
such sad and terrible results seems beyond 
belief in these days. 

“The hatred between the Ignuits (Eskimos) 
and the Mountaineer tribes has many facts to 
prove its existence. Tradition has it that a 
small island in Davis’ Inlet which bears the 
commonplace name of Skin-boot Island to this 
day. takes its name from an incident following 
one of the ever-happening fights of these In- 
dians. The story goes that years ago a party 
of Eskimos from an island in the bay visited 
the mainland in the spring of the year to ob- 
tain wood. A party of Mountaineers that 
came to the coast, secretly watched the Es- 
kimos as they left their place of abode, and 
when the Eskimos had become engaged in 
their work and hidden to view, the Moun- 
taineers went to the island and massacred the 
women, children and the few males left on the 
island. They hid on a nearby island, await- 
ing the return of the Eskimos from the bay, 
with the intention of completing their work 
of extermination. Fortunately the Eskimos 
kept away from the island, and so escaped 
the fate that was so near to them. When the 
Eskimos drew near their homes, they could 
see no signs of.those they left behind, and 
when near the island something was seen 
floating high in the water. This was seized 
by an Eskimo and found to be a skin boot on 
the foot of a dead Eskimo. When the Eskimos 
landed, their former home was a scene of 
bloodshed and revenge—not a living being, 
man, woman or child, was found—all had met 
their death at the hands of their merciless 
enemies, the Mountaineers. And to this day, 
the island of the Eskimo massacre is known 
as Skin-boot Island. W. J. Carrot. 





FIREARMS IN PERU. 


Consut C. C. Exsernarnt, of Iquitos, suggests 
that the attention of manufacturers of gun- 
powder and firearnis in the United States be 
given to the field that exists in that part of 
Peru for the sale of such goods. . Mr. Eberhardt 
writes: 

“The imports of gunpowder into Iquitos (in 
kilos of 2.2 pounds) for the past two years were 
as follows: 





1905. 1906. 
Boglané:és.0sascuishsnes 49,468 60,586 
CTU ce inenvdasiiass 15,549 8,575 
Total: «Jess's scchseaes on 65,017 69,161 


“The total amount of gunpowder imported in 
1906 was only about 5 per cent. over that of 
1905. England made a substantial gain last 
year, furnishing about 88 per cent. of the 
amount imported, while Germany lost almost 
50 per cent. in that year, as compared with 1905. 
It seems remarkable that the United States, 


THE BEST ON EARTH 
BALLISTITE 


Winner of 


Grand American Handicap, 1907. 
Pacific Coast Handicap, 1907. 


The Preliminary Southern Handicap, 1907. 
Sunny South Handicap, 1907. 


EMPIRE 


High Professional Average, G. A. H., 1907. 


274 Straight by Guy Ward. 


BALLISTITE (Dense). 


256 Straight by Tom Hartman. 
99 ex 100, World’s Record at Doubles. 


EMPIRE (Bulk). 


J. H. LAU @ CO., Agents, 75 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 












The Marlin Model 1897 
lasts twice as long as the 
ordinary .22 for it is solidly 
built of the best gun steel 
produced. The barrel is 
of special gun barrel steel welded and planished in 
the bar, and contains no seams nor hard spots. It is 


carefully bored and rifled deep with the old unsur- 


passed Ballard system of rifling. 

The breech mechanism embodies the splendid 
Darlin solid top, side ejection and closed-in action, 
and is made of the same special steel used in the 
Marlin high power rifles, 


No 
“Model 189. 
_ Aa Calther 
_ Repeating Rifle 


The Sarde Model 1897 2 caliber repeater 
has always been the best small bore rifle on the 
market since it was introduced. 


s 






The walnut of the .stock and fore-end is air 
seasoned for two years in our own sheds and a 
glance at the cut will prove how beautifully we 
shape and finish these parts. 

The rifle takes down, without tools, to pack in 
a small space or for cleaning, and the action and 
chamber handle .22 short, .22 long or .22 long 
rifle cartridges without any change being neces- 
sary in the gun. 

To the genuine lover of the small bore this hand- 
some, durable, accurate Z@anfa Model 1897 re- 
peater is bound to become a treasure compared to 
which its original cost is most insignificant. 


Ask your dealer to show you one of these rifles or write us for our hand- 


some new catalog, which will 


be sent upon receipt of three stamps. 


The Mlarlin Firearms @., 27 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 











Special at $5.00 


Regular price, $10.00 


Remington Semi-Hammerless Single Barrel Shotgun, No. 3 model, 12 gauge, 28-inch blued steel 
barrel, Choke Bored, Top Lever, rebounding lock, side cocking lever, pistol grip stock, refinished. 
We have purchased a quantity of these famous shotguns, and offer them at the remarkably low 
Send for 72-page Illustrated Catalog Camping, Baseball, Ten- 


price of $5.00 each while they last. 
nis and Fishing Supplies. Mailed on request. 


CHARLES J. GODFREY CO., 






10 Warren Street, NEW YORK, V. S. A. 





SKI-RUNNING 


This is a manual of Ski-running prepared for the use 
of the Ski Club of Great Britain. Being designed for 
ractical instruction of the reader, it is written im 
terms, and treats the subject thoroughly. Ski- 


olmele 
running opportunities are found in all parts of the 
falls and in , and 


United States where the snow fa 
f the sport, the Ski will doubtless become ular. 
The work is fully illustrated. Price, $1.25, jostle 


with an appreciation of the excitement and exhi 
FOREST AND STREAM PJ)BLISHING CO. 





Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus 
trated, 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


its predecessors, th t volume is devoted 
once to the great game ont e outdoor life of Northern 
America 


3 yet it does not confine itself to any one land, 
though it is first of all a book about America, its game 
and its people. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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AN EJECTOR WITH HALF THE PARTS | 


TWICE THE STRENGTH 


ALL THE CERTAINTY 


Necessary parts in the Ansley H. Fox automatic ejector gun are so simpli- 
fied and reduced in number that it stands a revelation in modern gun construc- 


tion—a direct, positive acting and practically unbreakable mechanism. 


Made stronger in every way without disturbing beauty of model, the Fox Gun is easily 
first in perfection of balance and reliability and certainty of operation. It provesits claim as 


“The Finest Gun in the World” 


A. H. FOX GUN CO., 


4670 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, AN 





On 





au 
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Request 


we will mail a copy of our 


BOOK OF FINE GUNS. 


Also 


October List of Odd and 
Second-Hand Guns. 


SCHOVERLING. DALY @ GALES, 
302-304 Broadway, New York. 


Perfect 
Balance 


The best gun made for all 


classes of shooting. 


Send for free catalog. 


Variety of gauges and cali- 


bres. 


Price, $65.00 


AND UPWARDS 
Hard, Strong, Accurate Shooter in Both Shot Barrels ar Rifle 


THE THREE-BARREL GUN CO,., Moundsville, W. Va. 


BOX 1025. 





Special attention given to sportsmen desiring to place orders for special 
outfits suitable for Shore Bird and Fall shooting. 


to the gun. 
23 Elm Street, 


Everything pertaining 


KIRKWOOD BROS.. 


Boston, Mass. 


with the hold it has, amounting almost to a 
monopoly, on the imports into this Amazon 
Valley region of Peru of the cheaper grade of 
rifles, should not share in the importation of gun- 
powder as well, as it would seem well worth 
the effort. It is possible that American ex- 
porters have tried without success to introduce 
their goods into this district, and there probably 
is some good reason why they are not shar- 
ing this business with England and Germany, 
though this reason is not apparent, unless it be 
the excessive freight charges. This, however, is 
an obstacle that is overcome by other Ameri- 
can exporters, who enter into competition with 
Europe houses for business here, and it seems 
that our powder manufacturers should also be 
able to meet their competitors successfully. 

“There is no market here for dynamite, bl st- 
ing powder, or other explosives of that nature, 
the prices of gunpowder fluctuate more or less, 
During the past season the initial cost to the 
Iquitos merchant was £6 §s. Id., or $30.40 
United States currency, per hundredweizht, 
though at present some of the merchants 
are experimenting with a cheaper grade of 
Belgian powder, which.costs £4, or $19.48 
United States currency, per hundredweight. 
The custom-house valuation is 75 centavos 
Peruvian currency per gross kilo, and 40 per 
cent. of this amount is the duty levied, approxi- 
mating in United States currency 7 cents per 
pound, gross weight. The freight rate at 
present on powder from New York to Iquitos 
is $1.20 per cubic foot. The powder is always 
shipped in small tin cases containing one-fourth 
pound each, 100 to the case, securely inclosed 
within a large tin casing, and all packed inside 
of a wooden box. These tin casings are being 
generally used now in the shipment of car- 
tridges, firearms, etc.. into this district; in fact, 
in the shipment of all goods subject to deteri- 
oration from excessive humidity. 

“The United States has almost a monopoly in 
the importation of the commonlv used rifle and 
cartridges therefor, the .44 caliber being the 
standard. American revolvers are also gen- 
erally used, but our shotguns are practically un- 
known. The Peruvian Government exercises 
strict surveillance over the importation of fire- 
arms. 

“To import rifles and revolvers of greater 
caliber than .32, as well as suitable cartridges, it 
is necessary to obtain the permission of the pre- 
fect of this department, 10 rifles, 10 revolvers 
and 1,000 cartridges being the maximum 
amount that will be allowed one petitioner. The 
local merchant, therefore, who wishes to import 
100 rifles must send 10 petitions, each 
signed by a different person, to the pre- 
fect, these permits of the prefect, when 
issued are sent to the importer, say. im 
New York, where the Peruvian consul-general 
demands them before permission is granted for 
the shipment of the goods or the consular in- 
voice signed. As the most of these‘rifles are 
sold to rubber gatherers in the interior, similar 
permission must be gotten from the prefect 
for the privilege of loading any number of rifles 
into the small launches that trade in the upper 
tributaries of the Amazon, and thus a check is 
kept on all such firearms imported. 

“These requirements are not applicable in the 
importation of shotguns, and as the most of 
the powder imported is used in the cheap 
muzzle-loading shotguns of the rubber gather- 
ers, it seems that a good business might be de- 
veloped in this line by American manufacturers 
of firearms. Both single and double barrel 
guns are used, of a gauge more or less corre- 
sponding to our No. 26. They are of cheap 
manufacture, coming mostly from Germany. the 
single barrel at a cost to the Iquitos merchant 
of $2.40 and the double barrel of $3.50 United 
States currency. Duties are levied at the rate 
of 97 cents and $1.95 United States currency. re- 
spectively, on the single and double barrel guns. 
Freight rates at present between New York and 
Iquitos are 65 cents United States currency per 
cubic foot. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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FISHCULTURE IN NEW YORK. 


Continued from page 742. 


station. It is a very important establishment 
for the culture of marine animals, such as 
the smelt, cod, tomcod, weakfish, flatfish and 
lobster. Through its operation the shores of 
Long Island have been thoroughly stocked with 
smelt and tomcod very greatly to the delight of 
the anglers, and with beneficial effect upon the 
supply of food fish. A few inexpensive changes 
which the commissioner has authorized recently 
will permit an enormous increase of activity at 
Cold Spring Harbor, especially with regard to 
marine species like the cod, weakfish, flatfish 
and lobster. Some of these species require 
special apparatus which would be maintained 
and operated. Already the station is credited 
with about 105,000,000 of marine fry annually, 
besides the other work based upon brook trout, 
rainbow trout, brown trout and ‘other well- 
known game fishes. The introduction of an 
increased amount of spring water will enable 
Forcman Walters to use this water not only in 
the hatchery, but also in all the numerous ponds 
of the station, and the effect will be to eradicate 
some of the most troublesome diseases which 
have ever attacked brook trout and brown trout 
under cultivation. Some of the trout streams 
on tae north shore of Long Island are polluted 
by sewage. One of the results of this pollution 
is a skin disease particularly fatal to brook and 
brown trout. Another pest is the ulcer disease, 
referred to in the account of fish diseases. So 
injurious have these disorders become at cer- 
tain times that tens of thousands of large trout 
have been killed by them. At Cold Spring 
Harbor, thanks to the new supply of artesian 
water, the troubles have been practically over- 
come. 

A visit to the Fulton Chain hatchery showed 
the brook trout and lake trout fry in excellent 
condition. This station is favorably situated 
for extensive work in the culture of frostfish 
—a small species of whitefish greatly prized’ by 
the public. In Eighth Lake, particularly, there 
is a large race of frostfish from which Foreman 
Burke obtained 575,000 eggs during the last sea- 
son. The average weight of the fish is about 
one and one-half pounds. The spawning time 
is later than in any other of the lakes of the 
Fulton Chain, occurring in the latter part of 
December. 

The frostfish is valuable not only for human 
food, but also for feeding the large trout and 
other game fishes. An objection urged to this 
species, and to all the whitefishes, is the fact 
that it does not take the hook and is caught 
only in nets. It is sometimes held that such 
fishes are unworthy of the attention of the fish- 
culturists, but it should be remembered that the 
time is not far distant when the inoperative de- 
mands of the people for food fish must be met, 
and it will undoubtedly become necessary to 
amend the laws so as to permit the capture of 
whitefishes by any available method. It is true 
that such permision may involve the occasional 
destruction of trout, but the same objection 
will apply to many other methods of capture 
not authorized by law. As the main object of 
fishery regulation is the greatest good to the 
greatest number, it goes without saying that 
some modifications must be made from time to 
time to meet the urgent needs and demands of 
the people. 

Practically no stock or brood fish are kept 
at the Adirondack Hatchery. Such eggs of the 
brook trout, lake trout, whitefish and frostfish 
as we collect are procured by netting from 
nearby lakes and ponds, which is done by the 
regular employees of the hatchery. The result 
of this season’s collection was as follows: 
Whitefish eggs, 3,570,000; frostfish, 1,104,000; 
brook trout, 256,250; lake trout, 32,500. The 
whitefish collection fell considerably short of 
former years. 

The work of the Chautauqua Hatchery has 
been very successful. With the aid of a naphtha 
launch, we were able to increase the take of 
maskalonge eggs from 5,601,000 to 8,305,500 
which made the past season notable for one of 
the largest takes of eggs the hatchery has had. 
ore fry were hatched than in any previous 
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LEFEVER 
“OPTIMUS” 
—— $400 
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LEFEVER SHOT GUN LUXURY 


We do not compete, and never have, with machine 
made shot guns which are machined, out in large 
quantities and sold at low prices and big discounts. 

or do we care for the trade that pandeérs to low price. 

For nearly half a century Lefever Shot Guns have 
catered only to the crack marksman ani the genuine 
sportsman who realize that shooting is a luxury 
and that without a lururious shot gun it is a dull 

iness. By luxury we mean not only beautiful 
design and handsome finish, but a gun that is a real 
luxury to. use. 

Ia this limited space we cannot prove to you that 
no foreign or American gunsmith has ever built a shot 


gun that ranks with the present Lefever Hammerless 
makes, but if you will read our catalogue and then 
examine a few Lefevers at any store, you will agree 
that the above statement, though seemingly strong, is 
altogether true. Even though you are not an expert, 
the beauty and the skill and the infinite simplicity of 
Lefever construction w'll force you to admit the truth 
of the above claim. No exnert will deny it. ; 

Seni for our catalocue before vou forget to (it is 
free). ani remember this: Every Lefever is a thorough- 
brei. Lefever orices range from $25.00 to $400.00. 
LEFEVER ARMS CO., 23 MALTBIE STREET, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LEFEVER HAMMERLESS SHOT GUNS 
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- Another INTER-STATE 
ASSOCIATION HANDICAP 
won with 








And the second amateur aver 
by Mr. H.R. Bonser, with The 





e for the two days’ shooting at Denver was won 
arker Gun—score of 387 out of 400. The Southern, 
Eastern and Western Handicaps have all been won by The : ; 
greatest event of the season so far—the professional championship of the United 





The Parker Gun 


Tom Graham, with a score of 99 out 
of 100, shooting The P«rker Gun from 
the 19-yard mark, won the Western 
Handicap, at Denver, August 21, 1907. 








e Parker Gun, and the 


States—was won by The Parker Gun, and second place in this same great event was won by The Parker Gun. 
Send for catalog 


PARKER BROTHERS. "3! Chezz Street, Meriden, Conn. 


HUNTSMEXKENEED DIXON'S GRAPHITE 














Army Auction Bargains 
me Tents - $1.90 up; Old Pistols - $ .50u! 

‘ Rifles - 1.95 ~* | Officers’ Swords, new $1.75 
ARMY SADDLES 3.00 “ | Cavalry Sabres “ = 1.50 * 
“ Bridles - 1,00 | UNIFORMS e 1.25 * 
“  Leggins, pr. .15 | 7 Shot Carbine “ - 3 4 
















fy ALOGUE, 260 large pages. containing thousands o 
besutiful ‘ilustration: s—with wholesale and retail price 
OVT. AUCTION SALE DS 


mailed for 45 cents (<tampa). 


RANCIS BANNERM ‘N, 5"1 Broadway, NEW YORT 
SS 


~{ 15 acres 





American Big-Game Hunting. 


Fhe Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. I)- 


lustrated. Cloth, 345 pages. rice, $2.50. ~° 
Contents: A Buffalo Story, by Capt. Geo. S. Ander- 
son. The White Goat an is Country, by Owen 


Wister. A Day With the Elk, by Winthrop Chanler. 
Old Times in the Black Hills, by Col. Roger D. Wil- 
liams. Big Game in the Rockies, by Archibald Rogers. 
Coursing the Prongbuck, by Theodore Roosevelt. fter 
Wapiti in_ Wyoming, by F. C. Crocker. In _ Buffalo 
Days, by Geo. Bird Grinnell. Nights with the Grizzlies, 

W. D. Pickett. The Yellowstone Park as a Game 
Preserve, by Arnold Hague. A Mountain Fraud, by 
Dean Sage. Blacktails in the Bad Lands, by B. Rum- 
sey. Photographing Big. Game, by W. B. Devereux. 
Literature of American Big-Game Hunting. Our Forest 
Reservation. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





FERGUSON'S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent, 
28 John Street, 


Gor. Nassau St., 


New York. 





With Silver Plated 
Locomotive Refiec- 
g } torsand Adjustable 
—— s Attachments. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, 
For Sportsmen’s use. Combines Head 
Jack (Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, 
Gamp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
tern, etc. 

EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc. 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp ent. 


Castle Dome Cut Plug 


THE BEST SMOKE FOR THE 
in America. Made from Old Virginia Sun-Cured 








Tobacco. Money refunded if it bites or burns 


wane the tongue. Sent prepaid postage 
ts 750 Pound. Large Sample 100. 
\¢ JASPER L. ROWE, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Estab. 1880 Ref: Broad st. Bank 


ee nn en RR A RR 


When writing say you saw the adv. in 
Forest AND STREAM. 
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THE HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 







Ask for our new art catalogue 
in colors. 


THE HUNTER 


ARMS COMPANY, - -_ - 


won the GRAND AMERICAN 
AMATEUR CHAMPION- 
SHIP. The contest was 
open to the world. 


Fulton, N. Y. 





Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head, 2 cents a word a time (or 3 cents 
in capitals). Cash must accompany order. 








For Sale—A number of carefully trained 
Pointers and Setters. Suitable for New England and 
Southern shooting, Also some good yearlings, yard 
broken. GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


pair of high class, elegantly bred English Setters, 
thoroughly broken and experienced on quail. Coming 


a years. Price, $300. OCH LADDIE, Doniphan, 
o. 


oung sound 





> 





FOX HOUNDS RABBIT HOUNDS, COON 
HOUNDS, PARTRIDGE DOGS that stay at tree. 
B. L. CALL, Dexter, Me. 


BEAUTIFUL Irish Setter Puppies. 
illustrated catalogue. CULB 
lantic, Iowa. 





Send four cents for 
TSON KENNELS, At- 





Pedigreed Irish Foxhounds, trained Coon Hounds. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. Guaranteed. State wants. 
D. HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. 





Foxhounds, Rabbit Hounds, Beagles that are good. Pups 
and $16. Prices and further particulars furnished. 
JAMES C. BEARE; Reily Lake, Til. 


For SPAYED FEMALE COCKERS address W. A. 
SUTHERLAND, De Lancey, N. Y. 


At quick sale EIGHT AIREDALE PUPS, worth hav- 


ings also a FEW _BOSTONS. MONADNOCK KEN- 
NELS, MARLBORO, N. H. 20 


EXTRA TRAINED Rabbit Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon 
Dogs, Bird Dogs, Bull Terriers, Collies. J. I. KURTZ, 
Vintage, Pa. 











FOR SALE.—Both Pointers and Setters, either sex, thor- 
oughly field broken. Write for printed descriptions. 

.Handsome souvenir booklet of Ch. Imp. Lingfield Bragg 
free. Setter puppies for sale. i 

10 cents. Complete specifications for practical modern 
dog kennel, 25 cents, stamps. Box 478-N, Indianapolis, 
nd, 





AN ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, beautifully bred and 
finely broken, with the exception of retrieving. A first 
price winner the only time shown. Aged 8 years Price 
150. DOCTOR, 118 West 3ist St., N Y. City. 19 


EXTRA BARGAIN—HANDSOME BROKEN BLACK 
and WHITE ENGLISH SETTER, 3 years old, $50. 
Worth $100. CURLY, FITCHBURG, MASS. Na 


The Old Homestead Pointer Kennels, Ashland, — 
1 


Fine Pointers for sale. 
For Sale.—Very high grade ky double hammerless 
_— ‘ost .00. Almost new. lso brace of shootin 
ogs saceougnily broken. Write for particulars, P. 
CONNOR, Kinsman, III. 


For Sale.—Foxhounds, Beagles, 
Skunk Hounds. AIRMOUN 
kenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 





wo 











Coon, Rabbit and 
T KENNELS, Tough- 





FINE litter puppies out of prize winning bitch, by 
Endcliffe Crack. Also good young house-broken dog. 
MAIDSTONE KENNELS, East Hampton, N. Y. 56 


Alford’s John.—Youn 
unbroken, Stamp. 
risonburg, Va. 





Jingo stock Pointer, broken and 
APLEHURST KENNELS, Har. 





For Sale.—Pointers of the very best breeding; if you 
want a high-class pointer puppy or a good brood bitch, 
send for my special sale list at once. U. R. FISHEL, 
Hope, Ind., Box F. 


Typical Airedale Terrier Puppies 


from the most famous imported, registered and pri 
winning stock, youngsters for show, sport, companions 
and guards, for sale.at reasonable prices. 


THE RAPPAHANNOCK KENNELS, Remington, Va. 





; 





SPRATT’S PATENT 

feeaxtes] DOG CAKES 
ARE THE BEST and CHEAPEST 
AVOID sestee feces: ws: 


cause indigestion, loss of coat and 
other evils. 





We also manufacture specially prepared foods for DOGS, 
PUPPIES, CATS, RABBITS, POULTRY, PIGEONS, GAME, 
BIRDS, FISH. 


Send for FREE Catalogue ‘Dog Culture,” which contains 
practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and general manage- 
ment of dogs, also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (Am.) Ltd. 


Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio. Montreal, Can. 


IMPROVED SPIKE 
COLLAR. 


For use in dog training. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.10. Send 
for circula. B. WATERS 
346 Broadway, New York 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


AND 


HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the auther. 
W. CLAY GLOVER, B. ¥.$., 118 West 31st St., New York. 


Bloodhounds, Foxhounds, Norwegian 

Bearhounds, Irish Wolfhounds, 

Registered. 

Four Cent Stamp for Catalog. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 
















Training the Hunting Dog. 





For the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author : 


of “Modern Training,” 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a complete manual by the highest authority 
in this country, and will be found an adequate guide for 
amateurs and prdfessionals. 

Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason and 
Natural Development. Natural Qualities and Character- 
istics. Punishment and Bad Methods. The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking. “Heel.” Pointing. 
Backing. oading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping 
to Shot and Wing. Breaking Shot, Breaking in, Chas- 
ing. Retrieving. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Breaking. 
By S. T. ee Te — is ar - on 
trainin, logs, by an amateur. pages. 


“FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 


“Fetch and Carry,” etc. 








engine. 


year. On May 19 we lost about 250,000 fry, 
which I found was due to the hot sun shining 
on the cement pond. This can be overcome by 
providing covers for the boxes. 

Shad being ‘scarce in the Hudson River, oyr 
men were sent to Torresdale, Pa., to co-operate 
with the New Jersey and Pennsylvania Fish 
Commissions in collecting spawn and _ hatching 
them there. The fry were to be divided, Ney 
York getting its share to be planted in the 
Hudson River. There was a very poor run of 
these fish, and not much was done, but the fry 
were equally divided between the three com. 
missions. 

Fishing for weakfish in the bays along the 
Sound has become a great sport, and the fish 
are also valued very highly for the table. It 
is the opinion of many people in this section 
that the commission should take up the im. 
portant work of hatching and planting these 
fish, We made an effort this season to collect 
the eggs. Men were stationed with Captain 
Doxsee, of Islip, at Tim Island, where he has a 
large pound net set in the ocean. Large catches 
of fish were made until they were about ready 
to spawn when the number rapidly fell off and 
it became apparent that the fish hide somewhere 
to deposit their eggs. After spawning they 
again ran in large schools, and were caught by 
the boat load. The fishermen think they can 
locate them another season, and if this proves 
true, we expect to hatch large numbers. In 
consulting the experts who carry on this ‘line of 
work at the United States station at Wood's 
Hole, Mass., I find that they have the same ex- 
perience, and that the great trouble is to locate 
the fish when spawning. 

The lobster work was taken up again this 
season, but owing to-the scarcity of adults the 
output was limited. 

Work at the Delaware Hatchery for the past 
year has been very satisfactory. The output of 
brook and brown trout fingerlings has been the 
largest since this hatchery was started. A total 
of 553 cans of fish were sent out. The loss 
among fry or smail fish this year from the gill 
trouble was not quite as large as in years past. 
This was due mostly to our more even water 
supply and the lower temperature of the water, 
and to a somewhat different method used in 
caring for the fish when quite young. The most 
serious loss from this trouble began in June 
and lasted until the latter part of July. The 
loss was from 40,000 to 45,000 of the brook 
trout and from 5,000 to 7,000 of the brown 
trout. After this there was a very small loss 
each day, more especially among the brook 
trout. 

The total distribution of fish from the Fulton 
Chain Hatchery during the past season shows 
an increase of 5,047,500 fish over that of the 
previous year, and other conditions have been 
entirely satisfactory. The output of fingerlings 
alone was incfeased 35,750. There was no in- 
dication of any disease at any time’ before we 
finished planting, which was about the middle 
of August. 

The output of pike perch fry this season has 
been the largest on record at the Oneida Hatch- 
ery. I attribute it chiefly to the better facilities 
we have had for having plenty of water at the 
stripping station, on account of the pumping 
We have now moved the stripping 
house to the lower ground across the road, and 
on the State land to which we draw the water 
through a six-inch tile pipe for a distance of 
450 feet which gives an ample supply. 

The work at the Pleasant Valley Hatchery 
during the past year has been carried on m 
the usual way, and the record will show an in- 
crease over last year. 

One of the essential conditions of successful 
fishculture is a proper supply of water. It is 
becoming more difficult year by year to secure 
this requisite and a vigorous enforcement of 
existing laws, as well as the enactment oi new 
and more stringent regulations, will be urgent- 
ly demanded if the fish supply is to be main- 
tained. 

Clearer definitions of the names and terms 
employed in the fish laws are greatly needed, 
in order to prevent unintentional as well as will- 
ful violations. An illustrated pamphlet or sm 
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book containing descriptions and figures of the 
jmportant fishes of the State would prove a 











































































’ great aid in educating the people and explaining 
1g the laws. A thorough investigation of the ani- 
by mal and plant life of the waters is much needed 
as 2 basis for practical work. The lakes and 
ur rivers of many parts of our State are about as 
te little known, so far as their fish life is con- 
sh cerned, as the interior waters of Alaska. From 
ng 1842 until 1903 no general account of New York 
5 t fishes was published and the last report on the 
he subject has no illustrations. 
of Very little attention has been given by either 
ry the Federal or State governments to the study of 
iis diseases and to an investigation of the habits 
and growth of fish, We seldom hear of the re- 
he sults of planting and little is known about the 
sh capacity of the waters to furnish suitable natural 
It food. The men who are supposed to know 
on most about the food and game fishes in a prac- 
> tical way often make remarkable mistakes in 
se identifying what they see in the waters. I think 
ect no one will deny the need of a manual of prac- 
- tical information upon fishculture and fish pro- 
ection. 
les Pp calichon the growing demand for whole- 
dy some food and rational enjoyment, such as are 
nd furnished by the fishing waters of New York, 
fe and conscious of many obstacles to be over- 
ey come, it is time to take all steps necessary to 
by promote and perpetuate the fishing. If suitable 
an appropriations for fishculture are regularly 
Fo made it will not be difficult for the State to sus- 
In tain and advance its high record in fish culture. 
of Every employee in this branch of the public 
d's service is willing and anxious to do his utmost 
- to promote the cause to which he is devoting 
ate the best years of his life. 
3 TARLETON H. BEAN, 
his State Fish Culturist. 
the 
ast 
s AN INDIAN BRAVE. 
tal Editor Forest and Stream: ; 
Oss “Jack,” said Graham one evening, when the 
gill traps had yielded over $100 worth of fur, includ- 
ast. ing a silver-gray fox, and we were highly elated 
ter over our luck, “I am going to tell you about an 
ter, old Indian I saw in Montana when I was trap- 
in ping there. I was camped in a snug out-of-the- 
ost way place, when along comes a Sioux family. 
ane The buck asked permission to camp alongside. 
he Though not much liking it, I could not refuse. 
0k In the evening an old Indian, father-in-law to 
wa the buck, came into my cabin to beg tobacco. 
joss He wore twenty-seven feathers in his head 
0k dress, and when I joked him in Sioux on the 
number, he got mad, peeled off his few garments 
ton and made me count a scar for each feather. A 
ws Sioux warfior is entitled to wear one feather in 
the his head dress for each wound received in battle. 
een After smoking a bit, the old fellow told me his 
ngs story. 
in- “He was born a Pawnee, but when an infant, 
we was captured and adopted by the Sioux. When 
idle he was a young brave, he went with the Sioux 
over two hundred miles into the Pawnee coun- 
has try to give them battle. The Sioux won the 
ich- fight, but returned to their homes, leaving him 
ties for dead on the field. When he became con- 
the scious, he was full of arrows; as he expressed it, 
ing he ‘looked like one porcupine.’ He broke some 
ing off, and drew others through, then patched him- 
and self up the best he could, and, savage-like, 
ater wandered over the battle ground to see if he 
of could find any life left in a Pawnee. He found 
several; then the old fellow got excited, acted 
ery and showed me how he finished each Pawnee. 
| i When he could find no more alive, he started 
in- for his home. Think of it; twenty-seven wounds 
in his body, weak from loss of blood, no food, 
sful alone in an enemy’s country and 200 miles to 
t is make. A white man would have gone under, 
ure but that young brave ate grasshoppers, ants and 
- of the like, made snares from his hair to catch 
new Prairie dogs and other small deer, and worked 
ent- himself along as fast as his strength would 
ain- allow, until about three months after the fight 
he walked into his own wigwam, the dead, alive 
rms again, and a big brave ever after.” 
ded, Moguaw. 


.By Captain Adam H. Bogardus 
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MORE DU PONT HONORS 


NEW WORLD'S RECORD 


At Columbia, S. C., November I, 1907, 


SHOOTING AT 100 TARGETS EACH. 
(986 per cent. for Squad ) 


Jno. R. Taylor scored 100 
W. R. Crosby 99 
Fred Gilbert as 99 
J. M. Hawkins , 98 
L. R. Barkley e 97 


493 €x 500 


SHOOTING AT 200 TARGETS EACH. 
(978 per cent. for Squad ) 








W. R. Crosby _ scored 198 
J. M. Hawkins es 198 
Jno. R. Taylor ” 196 
Fred Gilbert - 193 
L. R. Barkley " 193 





978 ex 1000 


CONSECUTIVE BREAKS, 
Mr. Hawkins 146 (unfinished ) 






Mr. Crosby 141 
Mr. Taylor 137 
The Best Powder Produces the Best Results 


. All of these gentlemen used 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY, 
Wilmington, Del. 













Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. 


Champion Wing Shot 
of the World, Embracing Hints for Skilled Marks- 
men; Instruction for Young Sportsmen; Haunts and 


Kennel Diseases 


By “Ashmont” (J. Frank Perry, M.D.), author of “Ken- 


L 1 Secrets.” Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
Habits of Game Birds; Flight and Resort of Water- Postag cen ° 

fowl; Breeding and Breaking of Dogs. Cloth, 444 P e, 2 te. 

pages. Fries, S00 Everyone who owns a dog should possess this invalu- 


able book, which has been Toner in preparati and has 
been pronounced by a competent authority on ahead of 
any other work yet attempted upon the subject. The 
minuteness with which every detail is considered leaves 
little or nothing for any future work to attempt. Es- 
ecially important chapters are those on eczema, the 


“Field, Cover and Trap Shooting” is a book of instruc- 
tion, and of that best of all instruction, where the teacher 
draws from his own rich experience, incident, anecdote 
and moral to illustrate and emphasize his teaching. The 
scope of the book—a work of nearly 600 pages—is shown 
by this list of chapters: 


Guns and Their Proper Charges. Pinnated Grouse ifferent kinds of mange, poisons, distemper, hydro- 
Shooting. te Pinnated Grouse Shooting. Quail | phobia, ear and eye diseases, vaginal diseases, diseases 
Shooti . ooting the Feeeeee. she Snipe and | of uri and sexual cs and neumonia (an 

urlew an 


ng. 

Snipe Shootin 5 iden Plover. ‘ Gray 
Plover. Wild cks and Western Duck Shooting. Wild 
Geese, Cranes and Swans. Wild Turkey and Deer Shoot- 
ing. e Art of Shooting on the Wing. Shooting Dogs 
—Breeding and Breaking. Pigeon Shooting—Trapshoot- 
ing. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


e urinary al organs, 

especially valuable contribution), also the ions of 

the work which are devoted to symptoms and diagnosis. 
The work = cunote devoid -“ oe terms, and is 

written in such entertaining style, that any one with a 

love of dogs would find it not only valuable and help- 

ful, but interesting as well. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO; 
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Resorts for Sportsmen. 


“en some 25,000 acres of exclusive Gusemias — 
er of trained quail, wild turkey and 
competent guides, first-class accommodations and leery, 
am offering to. the sportsman, accommodations, hunt- 
ing lands, guides and trained dogs for the hunting of 
quail, wild turkey and deer, taking charge of every ar- 
rangement from their stepping off the train at my place 
to their departure from same. A few well-broken quail 
dogs for sale. Northern references given. Game, —_ 
deer and wild turkeys. Open season, Nov. 1 to Fe 
For further information address DR. H. L. ATKINS, 


Resorts fer’ Sportsmen. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


(Founded by James W. Tufts) 


Boydton, Va. 
The Leading Health Resort 


of the South. HUNTERS’ HOME. 


. For Quail, Turkey, Duck, Geese, Squirrel and 
3 GOLF COURSES kept in | Deer. We have the finest hunting ground in the South. 
Largest crop of quail this season for years. Address 


W. T. DODSON, Clarksville, Va. Mecklenburg County. 


000 BAGLEY FARM, 
with trained dogs and guides. 


Tennis Courts and Country | Bagley’s Mills, Va.,La Crosse Sta., S.A.L. Railroad. 


Club We offer sportsmen shooting privileges on 20,000 acres 
ee Splendid Hotels, Fifty | Of undoubtedly the finest game lands in the South. 
Two Cottages. This territory is well stocked with quail, turkey, deer 
Aion t Baas and other game —— to this section, quail being 
4 oem eee School un- | especially plentiful. Best accommodations, trained dogs, 
Ss irection. horses and guides furnished. Write for booklet. - 
oomenatioes absolutely | ern representative, R. M. Bagley, 444 S 43d St., Phila- 
excluded. 


Opening of Hotels: FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Duck shooting in the redhead Gitrict of Great South 
Bay. Write ERNEST P. LSE, Guide, East 
Moriches, L. I. 


DUCKS, SNIPE, QUAIL AND 
RABBIT ON LONG ISLAND. 


Live duck decoys. License to n on on grounds. 
Good accommodations. oT. or dates. G. CARY 
SMITH, Center Moriches, 


Duck Shooting on a South Bay. 


Manhattan House, Boypert, Jan ans Island; open the year 
round; elegant epee and for gunners and auto- 
mobile parties. M. SCHLESINGER, Prop. 


DUCK SHOOTING at Bayport, L. I. 





first class condition. 


Finest livery of Saddle Horses to 
be found anywhere. 


35,000 Acre Shooting Preserve 





— 
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HOLLY INN opens Nov. 20th. 
CAROLINA opens Jan. 11th 
HARVARD and BERKSHIRE Jan. 15th. 


Through Pullman service via Seaboard Air Line or Southern Railway. Only 
one night out from New York, Boston and Cincinnati. Don't fail to send to 
nearest railroad offices for literature, illustrating the out-of-door features of 
PINEHURST and giving full details of its attractions, or address 


Pinehurst General Office, 


PINEHURST, North Carolina, 


or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


THE HUNTER’S PARADISE 


The Mecklenburg Hotel and 
Shooting Preserves, 


CHASE CITY, VIRGINIA. 


Located on Southern Railway, 
Va. 30,000 acres in Game reserve, well stocked with 
Deer, Turkey, Quail, Foxes, Squirrels, Rabbits, Pos- 
sums and Coons. Fine livery, competent guides, and 
ovongy broken dogs. Hotel equipment modern and 
ele; accommodation unsurpassed. Finest system of 
baths S the world. Write for booklet. Address, 


MECKLENBURG HOTEL, Chase City, Va 


Hunters’ Lodge 


Luxurious Winter Home for 

















Also Dogs for Quail and Rabbit shooting. Write for 
terms and engagements to HENRY STOKES, Bayport 
Hotel, Bayport, i 





SHOOTING. 


past sewetiten pone ae shooting two hours 
w York. dates at once. Booite. 
FRED'K HOLL ‘NDER, Blue Point, N. 


MERRITT @ KINNE, 


Sportsmen’s Guides for partridge, quail, woodcock and 
rabbit. Dog training and aan a aposialty, Refer- 
ences on application. We are a on O. > 
tation, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


3 hours from Richmond, 

























Centerville 


PARTRIDGE AND WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


Best section in New York State. For terms, address 
. HANSMANN, Smithville Flats, Chenango County, 
New York. 


TOWER HILL FARM. 


Will accommodate Sportsmen for the season Nov. Ist to 
March ist. Good dogs, team and guide furnished. Full 
hunting outfit. Address: 

+tf I. M. TULL, Kinston, N. C. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Excellent Salmon and Trout Fishing; also Caribou 
shooting. Tents, ides, boats provided. Write. 
BUNGALOW, Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 


RESORT FOR HUNTERS. 
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Gentlemen and Ladies. 


Abundance of Quail! 
Unlimited Shooting Grounds! 


Not a Cheap Place. 
FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 





















Can accommodate the sportsmen. Board, $3 per day. 
Write to us. Three miles S. A. L. Railroad. Mail, twice 
aday. J. H. BULLOCK, R. F. D. No. 1, Manson, N. C 


I Guide to Moose. 


Write for references. 
Victoria Co., N. B. 


Ripogenus Lake Camps, 
MAINE 


The finest section in the State for big game hunting. 


Moose, Deer, Bear and Grouse. 


80 miles in the woods from railroad. A quick 
and beautiful trip by boat and canoe. A short 
cut through the woods by good road after the 


freeze Camps cover a vast territor Up-to- 7 

date in ail respects. owe We will insert your Hotel or Camp advertisement 
_A_ high, rolling country, mostly hardwood in a space of this size (one inch) at the following 
ridges. Good traveling and an abundance of rates: One time, $2.10; three months (13 insertions), 
game. The very best of late fall hunting. .20; six months (26 insertions), $35.00; one year 


52 insertions), $60. 
FOREST AND STREAM, NEW YORK. 


Send for circular and map; also for dates, etc. 


REG, C. THOMAS, Grant Farm, 


Via Roach River, Maine. 








We have a good place for hunters and nice pond to fish.. 





CHAS. L. BARKER, Riley sey | 
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For Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment deal 
blae&x bass commercially in the United lgerees ae y 
bass in various sizes ranging from sheeuetdt fry to 3and ine 
fingertings for stocking purposes. 
Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery, 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN, New Preston, Conn, 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE, 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout 
all “5 r stocking purposes 
Also for table use, at ” 
pound. Visitors privileged to 
catch wn spout. 


ARAD BROOK 
ROUT CO., Parkside, Pa., Henryville R. R. Sta 


BROOK TROUT. 


ggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for 
od and lakes. Address NE 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT. 


It will pay you to correspond with me before buying 
eg a fry or yearlings in any quantity. I guarantee a 

delivery anywhere. Crystal Springs Trout Farm, 
L Ss. HA Y, So. Wareham, Mass. 


of all ages for os 
trout eggs in any quantity, warranted delivered ony 
in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 
HE PLYMOU ROCK TROUT C. 
Plymouth, Mass. - 


LIVE. QUAIL. 


Only fine, healthy birds offered. No Texas-Kansas birds, 
Order = apicks 6 ircumstances may prevent late shipments, 
OODWARD, 302 Greenwich St., New York, 


WILD GEESE. 


Superb decoys, all_ mated pairs, which will breed next 
spring. Write WILTON LOCKWOOD, 280 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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ENGLAND TROL 
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PHEASANTS AND GAME.—1,000 Pheasants, Quail, 
ron es, Wild Turkey and Ducks, Swans, Deer, Pea- 

aa ner, pomere European game. Iilus- 
— ogee * S. PHEASAN Y, Pough- 
keepsie, N 


WILD GEESE for SALE.—Five ra wild geese, five 
months old. Joseph Dunlap, Ovid, ¥. 2» 








TRAINED WILD GEESE decoys for sale. F. P. 
LATHAM, Belhaven, N. C. 


Choice Ferrets, $20 dozen, 
FOSTER, Wellington, O. 





$3.50 pair. CHAS. . 





Property for Sale. 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA.—A fully furnished 12 
room cottage—furnace, hunting, polo, golf. Sale price, 
ten thousand dollars. Season’s lease, $1,000. THE 
ONTARIO 401, Washington, D. C. 


TO RENT FOR THE SEASON. 


An island property. Excellent game preserve and com- 
modious dwelling house. $500.00. P. O. Box * 





Charleston, S. C. 


Ie 


Wants and Exchanges. 


WANTED—TWO GENTLEMEN AT A TIME TO 
hunt on 6000 acres. Quail in abundance. Charges in 
keeping with sport and accommodations. Box 
Yorkville, S. C. 


Camp Life in the Woods. 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. 

taining hints on camp shelter, all the tricks and bait 

receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with i= 

structions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals 

By. Ww. —_- Gibson. Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pages. 
ice, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING co. 
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The Celebrated HUNGARIAN and ENG- 
LISH PARTRIDGES and PHEASANTS, 


the large Hungarian Hares, all kinds of Deer, Quail, etc. 
for stocking purposes. Fancy Pheasants, ornamental 
water fowl and live wild animals of every description. 
Write for price list.) WENZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. T, 
Yardley, Pa. 
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THE BOSS SAVED THE NEST. 


WHEN the old schooner Lincoln was hauled 
up at Ellsworth, Maine, early in May, says the 
World, a pair of .robins came and built their 
nest in the folds of the furled gafftopsail, just 
over the mainmasthead, and there raised an 
interesting and hungry family. Soon a crew of 
shipbuilder Curtis’s men were set to work re- 
pairing the vessel, and when one of them went 
aloft he discovered the robirs’ nest. The man 
asked his boss what to do about it. 

“Robins?” mused the boss, as he gazed aloft. 
“Robins—waal, you jist let ’em alone. Never 
druv no babies f'm home yit, an’ aint’ goin’ t’ 
begin now. When this here hooker’s ready to 
go she kin git a new gafftops’l or go ’thout. 
Derned ’f I keer.” 

And so the robin family stayed and prospered, 
while the chips flew on deck and the men with 
the adzes and mallets strained their necks look- 
ing up to get a glimpse of the birds. When the 
Lincoln was ready for sea a man went aloft, 
took the nest tenderly from the topsail, brought 
it down and set it up on a high pole in the ship- 
yard, with Mrs. Robin and the children in it. 
When Father Robin came back from a foraging 
trip he lamented greatly over the disappearance 
of home and family, but soon he caught the chirp 
of his wife, and straightaway he flew to the new 
location, bearing joy and a fat worm. 

“Cute little critters,’ remarked the boss of the 
Shipyard. ‘Who'd boost ’em outer house an’ 
home?” No one boosted them, and so it was 
that the Lincoln’s gafftopsail wasn’t patched. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


DEAR SIRS: 
fine gun. 





Taxidermists. 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ed 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
aes puspenes a specialty. = prices. su kinds of 

eads 8 s for furriers and taxidermists. Canal 
Street, New York. en 


Please mention ‘‘Forest and Stream.” 





When writing say you saw the adv. in “Forest 
and Stream.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S GUIDE 


Strongly Recommends 


THE REMINGTON 
AUTOLOADING RIFLE 


AT CAMP, Copy, Wyo., October 14, 1907. 
The Remington Arms Company, New York. 


I find the .35 Remington Autoloading Rifle to be a 

It shoots very hard and very true. 

elk and one grizzly bear with it. 
I would recommend all guides and big game hunters to use the .35 

Remington Autoloading for it is hard to beat. 

Thanking you again, I remain, 


The Remington is endorsed by the most experienced 
guides and hunters because it is absolutely safe and sure 
and “Big Enough for the Biggest Game.” 


Send for book of *'VUnsolicited Testimonials.” 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


Write to M. Hartley Co., Sole Representatives, 313-315, Broadway, New: York. 





I have killed one deer, one 
I only had-to use one load for each. 


Yours very truly, 
JOHN B. GOFF. 


ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
F heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea. Near 13th St. NEW YORK 





PHEASANTS. 


Their Natural History and Practical 
Management. 


By W. B. Tegetmeier. 
New Enlarged Edition. 16 Plates, Cloth, 237 Pages. 
Price, $3.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Robis- 
son. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.26. 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days, 
“to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 









Our New 


GUN CATALOGUE 


Is Ready 


A copy will be mailed you free on 
application 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
163 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


If you want a good reliable 


TRAP 


FIELD 
GUN, 


one of the leading imported 


guns in this country, 


get a So-page 


Catalogue free 
on application. 


Francotte or a Knockabout 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD 


Dealers in High-Grade Sportsmen's Supplies, 


349 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street, NEW YORK 


The “Forest and Stream” 


TRAP SCORE BOOK 


meets the needs of gun clubs and shooters in every par- 
ticular. The sheets are heavily ruled—an advantage 
all scorers will appreciate, particularly when working in 
a dim light. The horizontal spaces are numbered from 
1 to 30. Broad perpendicular lines divide these into 
groups of six; thus.the squads are distinguished at a 
glance. 

The paper manifolds easily, and carbon sheets are 
placed in the book for that purpose. 

It contains the American Shooting Association Rules 
for Live-Bird Shooting, for Double Live-Bird Shooting, 
for Inanimate Target Shooting; Hurlingham Revised 
Live-Bird Rules for single an 


8 double rises, and the 
Rose System of dividing purses, 


Price, $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


New Prices on: W. @ C. Scott Hammerless Guns: | 
Anson & Deeley Action, $90.00 New Scott “Special,” $60.00 
Send for High Grade Gun Catalogue and Second-Hand List. 


Scott, Greener, Lang, Purdey, Westley Richards, 


FINE GUNS 


Complete Line of all Améfican makes: 
Fox, Parker, Remington, Ithaca, 
Lefever, Etc. 
Other Guns Taken in Trade. 


i * Imported Swedish Leather Jackets. For Duck Shooting—A perfect 
Our Specialty * protection from cold. 


A Genuine W. @ C. Scott @ Son Hammerless for $60.00! 
New special grade. Top lever. Fine steel barrels; straight or pistol grip; matted rib, 
12 and 16 bores. Believed to be-the best bargain for a good gun ever offered. 


WM. READ @ SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1826, 


The quality of a Greener Gun is remem- 
bered long after the price is forgotten. 


They have been made for three generations 
and some are even now in effective use after 
fifty years of continuous service. 


Greener guns cover by far the widest range of any make of shot 
guns. Very small guns weighing but two or three pounds, designed 
for collecting rare specimens of the smallest humming birds are 
being made and through successive and increasing sizes of bore to 
the tremendous Greener harpoon-guns for whale shooting. 


Greener shot-guns have withstood in every climate in the world the maxi- 
mum amount of hard wear that can be given a weapon of this class, and are 
accepted as a standard wherever they have become known. 

Mr. Greener’s factory is one of the most important in England, and every 
operation of manufacture from the raw material to the finished product has 
the personal supervision of some member of the Greener firm. 

In buying a Greener gun you aresure to get something that is known to 
be good. ; 

Every part and every weapon is thoroughly guaranteed against defect, and 
the purchaser of a Greener gun has a better asset dollar for dollar than by 
owning any other make. 7 

We take second-hand Greeners in part payment for new guns and make 
most liberal allowances. We have in stock many desirable bargains in 
second-hand Greeners and Purdeys. 

Greener catalogues free for the asking and correspondence solicited from 
nyone interested in fine guns. 





